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Alaska 


Europe, Etc. 


40 SHORTER TOURS 


Through New York, New England and Canada 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


225 FIFTH AVENUE, between 26th and 27th Sts., 


BOSTON 
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PHILADELPHIA 
1005 Chestnut St. 
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“The Best of Everything at the Best Time” 
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522 Smithfield St. 





ORTH GERMAN 


EXCURSION 


June 27 to July 25 
From Bremen 
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OELRICHS & CO. 
5 Broadway, New York 


or any local agent. 
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Great swift observation steamers of 


“New York” and “Albany” 
Leave ro How ¥ York 8:40 A.M. Mary Powell, 
M. 


shader 
General Office, Desbrosses St. Pier. 


steel and glass. 


“Hendrick Hudson” 


J. Albany, 8:30 A Sundays 








NEW YORK 





216 S. Clark St. 








CLARK’S 40 TOURS TO EUROPE 


Most comprehensive and attractive ever offered. 
| FRANK C. CLARK, 


Times Bldg., New York 





Midland Railway 


THE BEST ROUTE IN THE 
OLD COUNTRY FOR (1) COM- 
FORTABLE TRAVEL AND 
2) PICTURESQUE SCENERY 


CORRIDOR EXPRESSES 

LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
LONDON (St. Pancras) 

AND PRINCIPAL TOWNS AND 
HOLIDAY RESORTS IN GREAT 


BRITAIN and the NORTH 
OF IRELAND 
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Send stamp for set of pictorial Post Cards. 

oP ly for Guides, Timetables, api Cc. 
. Cook & Son, 245 and 1200 Broadway, 568 | 
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Parcel freight arrangements to all’ p 

Great Britain to Messrs. Thos. eadame & 

Co., 81 New St., N. Y., or to Midland Rail- 


way, Derby. Ragland. 


W. GUY GRANET, General Manager. 





Presbrey’s Information Guide 
for Transatlantic Travelers 


THE OCEAN BAEDEKER 
"THE Standard Authority. A Pocket En- 


cyclopzedia of Ocean Travel Facts and 

Details. A necessity for all foreign tourists. 

Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Price 25¢. 
FRANK PRESBREY CO. 

3 West agth Street, New York City 








COLVER TOURS 


(AWAY - FROM - THE-USUAL ) 


NORWAY. The deep shadows of | 
the Fjords; the dazzling radiance of the 
Midnight Sun. 

RUSSIA, The great mysterious Em- 
pire whose deep-toned church vells call us 























back to the seventeenth century. 

JAPAN, TRANS-SIBERIA AUSTRO-HU NGARY, GERMANY, DEN- 
EUROPE by Motor Car MARK. Trips for those who have done the 
and Train de Luxe usual round of sight-seeing in Europe. Bracing air ; 
R oO U N D Oo R i. D grand scenery; out-door life. A few berths left on steam- 
; H E Ww er sailing late in June. Write for information at once, 
424 Boylston Street Boston} | H. W. DUNNING & CO., 102 Cong’! House, Boston: 

ny |SAML IN JUL) si 
Se. (js) ——= That’s the place for a Real Vacation. Most delight- 
Brief but not “hurried. ful summer climate ; unequalled scenery. #5 to #10 
S H O R T I nsive but not} | ® week at hotels, farm and village homes country 
TOURS ee Write for illus-| | C#™ps_in heart of Green Mountains and on shores of 
trate i announcement ‘ Lake Champlain. Express trains from New York and 
TO its "Bureau of Boston via Central Vermont line. Send 6c. for 150- 

, . ‘ page ill. ‘* Summer Homes.” 

ENGLAND [Dvtversez tess) | J. W. HANLEY, G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 














COPLEY TOURS, $425 | 


There isa minimum baeeary at a mini- 
mum price, This is it. ess than this the 
wise will not advise nor the prudent accept. 
There isa point at which economy becomes 
extravaga Mere cheapness is a snare 
to catch the. thoughtless. 

Write for ideal inexpensive tour. 

THE COPLEY TOURS, 19 Trinity Place, Boston 





GREECE—DALMATIA 
Add the shrines of Greece and the fiords 
of Dalmatia to your summer plans. 
Visit these in our steam yacht ATHENA, 
the only American yacht in the Mediter- 
ranean available to the American traveler. 


ouncement. 


BUREAU OF UNIV VERSITY. TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, - - Boston | 





PRACTICAL EUROPEAN BUIDE 


$1. 00 .t, $110 ‘postpaid 

How to prepare, 

stop, what tosee, what! to po, Saves time, 
money, annoyance. Free prospectus. 


SMALL, MAY -% ARD & CO., 
14 Beacon Street 








NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK. 


Boston. 
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go, where to | 
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All expenses 
included 
Small party. 


To EUROPE. 


July 2. 60 oe 
First-class, Gibraltar, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, Rhine, 
France, England, Scotland, Coach- 
ing and other attractions, Other 
—_ at various prices. Write 

oklet to IDEAL TOURS, 
al 1055 ~d Pittsburg, Pa. 

















87 days for $500 to $650, 
Gibraltar, Spain, Italy, 


Who wants to join a small select party for | Switz., Tyrol, Munich, Danube, Vienna, scale - -n, 
July and August? Object comfortable, non- | Berlin, Heidelberg, Rhine Holl., Belg., 
expensive travel. References required. | Ire., Scot. Other tours. 10th season. 


Address SELECT, Room 609, 18 Broadway, N.Y. 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. | 314 MAIN ‘Street, 


ITALY ano SWITZERLAND 


Restful summer tour de luxe; 67 days $450; no inci- 
dentals; unparalleled concessions; limited, ITALIAN 
ig GHT FREE by Roman conductor prot. a Joie. 


. Y. high schools. Prof.Barberis, 27 W. 


EUROPE Select two months’ 
Summer Tour, 
12 tours at lowest rates from $165 up. British Isles, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Switzerland, Germany, 


Austria, Turkey, Greece and Italy. For de details apply 
NOW. TEMPLE TOURS, P. O. Z 3178, 











Bcston, Mass. 

Every expense included. 
EUROPE «s; P nel $400 Experienced leader. 
Italy, Switzerland, France, England. One congenial 
young lady wanted completing se theet party of six; 
sailing July 4. Mrs. M. » 202 E. 69th St., N. y. 





| Robson's Old World Tours 





| 50c. 
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Two vacancies only in party sailing July 3d, 


via Mediterranean, Send for i itineraries. 
. EDW. A. ROB 





| 80 Warburton “Ave. . - ‘Yonkers, N. Y- 
se 99 C. N. Hood’s inde- 

Europe on $4 a Day pendent little nok 
that tells you just how to “go it alone’? and take 


a 75-day tour, every expense for #288. Postpaid, 
Rolling Stone Club, 35 Bell Bldg., Medina, N. 





FREE TRIP 


to Ps. or Europe giv ize 
party of four. BABC ‘OC Ks KUROPEAN 
TOUR, 1137 Dean 8t., Brooklyn,N. Y. 
IE Autumn Tour through 
, Switzerland, Austria, Tur- 
key and eee 


Bx H. LONGLEY 
WorcesTEr, MASS. 
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SUMMER CAMPS 





Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone Park 
Summer Camp for Boys 

















Horseback through the 
heart of the Rockies and 
Yellowstone Park. Indian 
dances, ranch life, moup- 
tain climbing, fishing, ete. 
Ideal, delightful, benefic ia) 
trip for growing boy. Su. 
pervised by college men, 
Second season begins July 
Ist. Send for booklet, 

Chas. C, Moore, LI. B., 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 








CAMP PEQUOIG 
GREAT GHEBEAGUE ISLAND 


CASCO BAY, OFF PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Real physical training under an expert. Yachting, 
7-ton yacht. Athletics, under an experienced coach, 
Swimming taught. Fishing, tents, in the pine woods, 
overlooking the sea. Booklet. L. B. FISK, Memo- 
rial Hall (Harvard) Cambridge, Mass, 





HOTELS 





° Wagon Wheel 
Hot Springs Hotel G:f "tors. 
A high class resort hotel inthe Rocky Moun- 
tains affording every modern convenience. 
Cool climate, mineral waters, trout fishing, 
livery. Rates per day; $21.00 per wee 
Scenic Booklet on applic ation. 


DEAN HOUSE 





Lake Mahopac, 
Putnam Co., N.Y. 


Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located, commodious 
lawns running to lake; fine shade trees, perfectly 
healthy. Booklet sent on application. 


H. DEAN, Proprietor. 





pas MOST SATISFACTORY RESORT jn Can- 


da. Boating, Fishing, nnis, Famous 
Mineral Springs. Write for Beautiful Booklet, 


R. G. Kimpton, Mgr., Abenakis Springs, Que. 








Conducts TRAVET 


PROF. EUROP. HIST. 


STUDY CLUB. 
Italy to Scot. June to Sept. Few vacancies. Small, 
select, DR. FLICK, Syracuse, N. Ve 





Our Annual Recreation Number Next Week 











Next week’s issue will be our Anul Recreation Number. 





ATLANTIC SEASHORE RESORTS 


THE MAINE WOODS 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, 








‘Tt will contain articles of practical value, on the iiiaies subjects: 


CANADA AND THE ST. LAWRENCE VALLEY 
THE YELLOWSTONE AND YOSEMITE 

THE WHITE MOUNTAINS AND ADIRONDACKS A TOUR OF THE GREAT LAKES 
CALIFORNIA AND THE ROCKIES 


ALASKA AND THE INLAND PASSAGE 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS will find in these articles much that will be of assistance in planning Summer Outings 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 
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BIG BARGAINS 





IN BOOKS _ 


We sel! books at prices which can- 
not be matched anywhere. We -- 
have more than a million books in 
circulation in our Libraries, so that we are 
constantly feeding in thousands of new 
books at one end and taking out thousands 
of slightly used books atthe other. We also % 
buy New books in such large quantities that we 
can afford to sell our ‘‘Overs” at prices cues 
low. Our Spring Catalogue, containing a fu 
list of special bargains in Fiction, Science, History, 
Travel, Biography and Literature, sent on request. 
ddress 


A 
TABARD INN BOOK CO. 1°9Tisinnae 
























WE call the particular attention of our subscribers to our 
monthly School Directory which appears in our back pages 
of this issue. The announcements are those of Educational Insti- 
tutions of established reputation, and we believe that parents may 
answer any of these School or College advertisements with the 
assurance of finding reliable institutions of learning for their sons 
and daughters. 


@ Our School Directory for June will appear in our issue of June 27. 























Why Worry? 


You won’t if you read Dr. Geo. L. Walton’s 
new book on the subject. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. Postpaid, $1.10 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoO., Philadelphia 
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ORS’ Manuscript acceptable for 
UTH <4 BOOK issue, (GL TH bind 

lished, marketed an emonstrated at ex- 
ing). P°Carefal ‘readings necessary. NO charge. Terms 


quoted AFTER MS. examination. 
The ROXBURGH PUB. CO. (INC.), 
BOSTON, - - : 


MASS. 


ONLY 25 CENTS 


apart. In 24 parts issued fortnightly—total only $6 for this sump- 
tuously illustrated, exquisitely printed and fascinating work. Large 
quarto, magnificent plates in colors, super quality paper, hand- 





some cover designs in color—splendid bookmaking at the lowest 





RRORS IN WORDS 


Spoken or Written 


Easily corrected or avoided if you have 


DESK-BOOK OF ERRORS IN ENGLISH 
By FRANK H. VIZETELLY 
12mo, cloth, 240 pages, 75c. met; by mail, 83c. 


‘It should be on the table of every one who wishes to 
speak or write pure English.”’— The Philadelphia Item. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


wholesale prices. Send 25 cts. to-day for part one. 


i igen new and beautiful work presents an enthralling pic- 

torial story of womankind, every paragraph of intense 
human interest. Every type of woman is described and 
lavishly illustrated from the savage Samoan maiden to the 
society queen of New York. Legends, folk lore, customs, 
dress, courtship, marriage and other subjects concerning 
women everywhere are interwoven in its absorbing pages. 















“The finest thing ever written on Balzac."’— Henry James. 


BALZAC 


A Critical Study by HIPPOLYTE ADOLPHE TAINE 


A study that is at once scholarly and fascinating. 
“There has" never been a more incisive and decisive piece of 
critical writing on Balzac than this," —Pittsburg Gazette. 

“*A brilliant study of the man and his work exciting both the 
interest and imagination. ’’—Pioneer Press, St. Paul. 
‘Taine’abrilliantstudy ofthekeen dissectorofthehumanemotionshas 
lostnostrength nor beauty 1n translation.’,—Des Moines Register. 

12mo, cloth, Frontispiece, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.10 


PUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York and London 





Da 
Women :: Nations 


Their Habits, Types of Beauty, Marriage Customs, Social Status, Influence 


T. ATHOL JOYCE, M.A. EDITED BY N. W. THOMAS, M.A. 
Hon. Sec. Anthropological Institute of Great Author of “‘ Natives of Australia,” ‘‘ Kinship 
Britain and Ireland. and Marriage in Australia,” etc. 
Contributors: Prof. Otis T. Mason, of the Smithsonian Institution; Mr. W. W. Skeat, Mr. Archibald Colquhoun; 
Dr. Theodor Koch-Grunberg, Berlin Museum of Volkerkunde; Mr, Shelford, late of Sarawak Museum, 
Miss A. Werner, Mr. W. Crook, B.A., arid others. 


A FEAST OF ENTERTAINMENT and INSTRUCTION INCLUDING 
The Origin of Woman, with the scientific theories of her | Folk Lore and Legends of Womankind, with stories of 

evolution from the sexless ages. strange rituals, beliefs concerning Widows, Spin- 
The various ideas of Woman’s Beauty as judged by sters, Magic, Witchcraft, etc, 





















the standards of various races, Psychological Characteristics of Woman, —e 





Curious Forms of Courtship, strange engagement | — their genius, peculiarities and personalities compare 
ceremonies, kissing customs, marriage rites, etc. with those of man. 








ERMONS save" 
U WON SOULS 


LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


Into this new book Dr. Banks, now of 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Denver, 
Colo., has incorporated his most recent ser- 
mons, which have been so wonderfully suc- 
cessful in saving souls. In the preface he 
gives us an insight into the methods by which 
he tenderly and earnestly follows up each 
inquirer in his home, and the plans by which 
such ones are drawn to and interested in 
active church work and life. 


{2mo, cloth, $1.40; by mail, $1.50 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 





Conventionalities of Modesty the world over, show- | The Influence of Woman the world over—the wonder- 
ing many curious ideas of feminine modesty. ful part in war, love, art and idealism of the race, 
Interesting Clothing Peculiarities in making the wearer | New Light on Woman’s Social Position, with compari- 
— beautiful in the eyes of sons of her status in savage tribes under the harem 
the opposite sex. system and in Western Civilization. 


1A Rare Collection of Pictures 


Thousands of striking and beautifully executed 
| pictures enliven the text, including original 
| photographs taken by experts in every land. 
There is also a series of magnificent plates 
in colors from paintings made expressly 


for this work by Norman Hardy. 
SEND 25 GENTS TO-DAY 


for part one. We guarantee satisfaction. If 
this pane is not satisfactory you are under 
no obligation to take the remainder, 


CASSELL & CO. 


45 East i9th Street 
RK 


NEW YO 
Estab. 1848 













Cassell & 
Company 


19th St., N.Y. 


Gentlemen : — 
Enclosed find 25 
cts., for which send 
me part one, Women 
of all Nations, you 
agreeing to furnish me the 
remaining 23 parts, at the 
rate of 25 cts. each, fortnightly 
as issued, If part first is not sat- 
isfactory, | am under no obliga- 
tion to take the remaining parts. 
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Two New Valuable Repositories of Knowledge 


(1) Man’s Endeavor to Reform Man. (2) Bible Facts, not Theories, Explained 








JUST PUBLISHED (MAY, 1908) IN ONE VOLUME 





Minot J. Savage, D.D.:—‘‘Facts ought to be weapons ready for the 
hands of those who would fight for a cleaner, sweeter, happier earth.” 


No Preacher 
No Politician 
No Public Speaker or Writer 


Should attempt to discuss any Topic of 


OCIAL REFORM 


without first getting the LATEST, AUTHORITATIVE 
FACTS on all sides of the questions to be discussed. 
They are clearly, concisely and candidly put in 


THE NEW ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF SOCIAL REFORM 


Edited by W.D. P. Bliss in conjunction with the foremost leaders of all kinds of 
Reform movements. Supported by the very fullest, latest and most 
reliable statistics gathered with great care and discretion. 


STRONG FEATURES OF THIS NEW WORK: 


{. All articles brought down to date (1908). 

2. Entirely unbiased—all sides fully represented. 

3. Every important article signed by an expert. 

4. The very latest, reliable statistics given. 

5. Each new Reform described by a leader in that Reform. 

6. The work constructed for EFFECTIVE PUBLIC USE. 

7. Facts and Figures are cited in such a way as to help—not 
confuse. 

8. World-wide experience stated by actual workers. 

9. Unwelcome truth, success or failure, inviolate. 

10. FACTS, not fancies, effectively stated. 

{1. Splendid reference features—index—cross-index. 

12. Concentrates in ONE VOLUME all the latest FACTS and 
FIGURES, of all lands, of all large cities, under varying 
circumstances touching Social conditions and the Reforms 
begun, tried, established or given up by men and women 
actively engaged in such movements; also bibliographies. 


A FEW OF MANY EXPERT OPINIONS: 


“It will stand for years to come as an ‘*A work of very great value. A great 
eptome of social and economic conditions | many tupics have been treated success- 
and the stateof human progressin the last | fully and ably.”—Franklin H. Giddings, 
decade of the nineteenth century.’”’—Dr. | Columbia University School of Political 
AlbertShaw, Editorof ReviewofReviews. | Science. 





An Arsenai of 
Effective, Reliable 
Ammunition 














“TI am struck with its excellence and “Of very great value to all students 
completeness; both sides have been ad- | of social matters.’ - Carroll D. Wright, 
mirably carried out.’’—Benjamin Kidd. | Washington, D.C. 





You cannot intelligently discuss any public question 
without knowing the latest, reliable FACTS. This great work is 
indispensable to any one who would know them. 


SPECIAL OFFER. Upon receipt of an initial payment of 


$1.50 we will forward this new work at 
once and accept the balance ($6.00) of the price ($7.50) in six 
monthly instalments of $1.00 each. We pay Carriage. 








Now in Press—A Long Needed Work 


THE FORTHCOMING ONE VOLUME 


STANDARD BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


Prepared under the Editorial Direction of Melancthon W. Jacobus (Hartford 
Andrew C. Zenos (McCormick), and Edward E. Nourse (Hartford), h 
in comjunction with the most eminent Bible Scholars of all lands. ” 





“A modern, compact, scholarly, reverent LIBRARY of Biblical 
literature—an admirable substitute for a score of expensive 


books covering that field.”—BisHop JOHN H. VINCENT, 


Its Superior Excellence Vouched for hy Eminent Bible Scholars 
“ Bright, scholarly, adapted to use.”— WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 
BEGAUSE OF: 

Ist. Its One Vol. Size:—“It will be the best single volume 
hand-books for Bible study that has ever appeared in any language, 
being wholly a new work—not an abridgment, nor adaptation by 
imitation of any other Dictionary.”—J. F. MCCURDY, Pu.D.,, 
LL.D., University College, Toronto. 

2nd. Its Editorial Staff:—“‘The names of its Editors and 
contributors are ample guarantee of its trustworthiness and ac- 
curacy.”—Pror. JAMES S. RIGGS, D.D., Dept. Bible Criticism, 
Auburn Theol. Seminary. 

3rd. its Unique Plan :—< Such a full, concise, abundantly illus- 
trated ONE VOLUME Bible dictionary, fully abreast of the 
times, not wildly radical and not timidly conservative meets my 
hearty approval.,—WILLIAM HAYES WARD, D.D., LL.D. 

4th. Its Up-to-dateness:—“ Research hasin recent years added 
so much to the World’s knowledge of Bible times and Bible lands 
that Dictionaries which afew years ago were of the highest authority 
are now out of date for up-to-date men. The new Standard 
Dictionary will be fully abreast the times and therefore invaluable 


to every Bible student.”—-JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., New York. 


Sth. Its Accuracy, Completeness, Thoroughness:— 
“This new Standard Dictionary of the Bible can unhesitatingly 
be recommended as a standard of authority in point of accuracy, 
completeness and thoroughness.”—MILTON G. EVANS, D.D., 
Crozier Theol. Seminary. 


6th. Its Combined Popular and Scholarly Character:— 
“Such a new Bible Dictionary is needed to bridge the difference 
in mental space between the popular and the scholarly view of 
the Bible’”-—WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D., LL.D., 
Pioneer Educator in Japan. 

7th. Its Typography, Maps and Illustrations:—‘ The 
advance sheets impress me very favorably. The papers are prepared 
with great care both as to scholarship and form, while the excel- 
lenceof the maps and engravings add very much to the value of the 
book.”-HENRY A. BUTTZ, D.D., LL.D., Drew Theol. Seminary. 


“EVERY PREACHER, TEACHER, EDITOR 
and Bible school worker should have this volume at his 
right hand.”—-S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 

“It will meet the needs of clergymen and laymen as a compact, 
scholarly, reliable, and readable Bible Dictionary."—GEO. B. 
STEWART, D.D., Pres. Auburn Theol. Seminary. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 1% OFF. res Pes error ros. 
Before publication we will accept orders at $4.00; regular price 
after issue to be $6.00. 














Sign Acceptance Blank Below 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. 

Gentlemen:—I enclose $1.50 as an initial payment for the New Encyclopedia of 
Social Reform, in cloth. I will forward $1.00 each month for six months, makin 
a total payment of $7.50. It is understood that you guarantee satisfaction, that 
may return the book in 5 days after receipt and you will refund the money paid. 








Sign and Return Acceptance Blank Below 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York. ree 
Gentlemen:—I hereby subscribe for the forthcoming Standard Bible Dictionary, 
one volume in cloth at the special price of $4.00 (regular gad to be $6.00). Upon 
receipt of notice that the book is ready for delivery I will forward the special price 
$4.00. Itis understood that you guarantee satisfaction ; that is, if for any reason 
am dissatisfied, I may return the book in 5 days and you will refund the money paid. 
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FOPIES OF THE DAY 


PREDICTING MR. BRYAN’S NOMINATION 


R. BRYAN’S supporters among the press are exultant over 
the results of the half-dozen or more Democratic State con- 
ventions held last week, and even the papers which most strenu- 
ously oppose his candidacy are inclined to admit that his nomina- 
tion is practically assured. “Very few Democrats doubt that Mr. 
Bryan will receive the nomination with a whoop on the first ballot 
at the Denver convention,” says the Jacksonville Florida Times- 
Union (Dem.), one of the many prominent Southern papers which 
have openly exprest the hope that the party would find another 
leader, “It is really all over except the shouting,” exclaims the 
Columbia (S. C.) State, which has worked with unwavering en- 
thusiasm for Mr. Bryan throughout. “The efforts to suppress evi- 
dence of his strength,” it adds, “are being definitely controverted 
by the cold facts.” In the opinion of the Raleigh Mews and Ob- 
server (Dem.) there is “no earthly doubt” of his nomination. To 
the outsider in the shape of the St. Louis Gloée-Democrat (Rep.) 
“Bryan’s nomination looks to be about as certain as any political 
event six weeks in the distance can be.” According to this paper 
“a large majority of the influential papers of Dixieland are op- 
posed to Bryan’s nomination, but, except the Charleston Mews 
and Courier, the Nashville American, and the Chattanooga 77mes, 
and two or three others, they are tiring of what they think is an 
unavailing struggle, and are saying less about the candidacy than 
they did a few months ago.” A majority of the smaller news- 
papers of the South, adds the G/lode-Democrat, “are devoted to 
Bryan, and have beenall along.” Eventhe New York Wor/¢d—the 
leader of the anti-Bryan movement—must now sorrowfully accept 
the inevitable, says the Brooklyn 77zmmes (Rep.). 

According to the two-thirds rule, Mr. Bryan will need the votes 
of 668 of the 1,002 delegates who gather at the Democratic National 
Convention in Denver on July 7. Adding to earlier figures the 
delegates instructed for Bryan during the past week in Alabama, 
California, Michigan, Missouri, South Carolina, and Alaska, we 
find that considerably more than half the required number are al- 
ready pledged. Five States will hold their conventions while we 
are in press, and seventeen will remain to be heard from during 
June. According to a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun—a Johnson paper—the delegates already instructed for Bryan 
number 410. Adding to this number those who are committed to 
his support by resolutions of preference or public announcements. 
the New York 7rzbune finds that 481 of the delegates thus far 
elected are pledged to the Nebraskan. Zhe Hera/d estimates that 
Mr. Bryan has 8ot votes “in sight.” 

Among last week’s conventions, the press attach special interest 
to those in Alabama and Pennsylvania. Alabama afforded the 


first test of Governor Johnson’s strength in the South, and the re- 
sult seems to convince the editors that the Johnson candidacy, what- 


ever its potential strength may be, has come into the field too late. 
Says the Richmond (Va.) ews Leader (Dem.): 


“Almost invariably the mass of Southern people feel and think 
and act together. Therefore, the action of one Southern State on 
any matter of general importance may be regarded as indicating 
the general feeling of the people of all the Southern States. We 
have had very strong doubts whether the rank and file of the Dem- 
ocratic voters of Virginia desired to have Mr. Bryan the party 
nominee for President. We suspected that the apparent sentiment 
in his favor was chiefly, if not entirely, the expression of the active 
politicians, including that considerable number of citizens who 
always have in view the possibility of a government job to reward 
their political activities. According to our way of thinking, the 
elections of the delegates to the State convention in most of the 
counties of the State gave no real idea of the feelings and opinions 
of the people. The great majority of these delegates were chosen 
by mass-meetings and all of us know about mass-meetings ; how 
the men interested for one reason or another can and do stir up 
their friends to attend and support a prepared ticket and set of 
resolutions while the great, inert, voting strength quietly stays at 
home or is busied with other matters. 

“In Alabama, however, there has been a primary, the one sure 
and decisive method of ascertaining what the people really desire. 
This shows the same old story. The country districts are for 
Bryan heavily, while the cities are against him. From the Ala- 
bama vote, which we accept as a far more definite indication of 
what the Virginia vote would be than the Virginia county mass- 
meetings, we judge that this State, if polled ina primary, would 
go strongly for Bryan. This view is further confirmed by the gen- 
eral expressions of the county newspapers. ...... 

“The Alabama primary is the most significant and decisive in- 
dication of the feeling of the Southern voters that we have seen. 
It seems to us to show clearly that Bryan will: be the Democratic 
nominee. As we surmised three months ago, it will be Taft on 


_ one side and Bryan on the other. We think there will be little 


trouble in holding Virginia in the Democratic column and keeping 
the States south of the Potomac solid as a nucleus on which the 
great Democratic mass of the country, in happier times and more 
favorable conditions, may rally. From present indications Mr. 
Taft will be the next President and Mr. Bryan will be retired as 
a Presidential possibility. Then in 1912 the Democratic party 
with anew man in the lead and returning to solid, established, 
time-tried Democratic principles, will resume control of the 
country.” 


The anti-Bryan forces are deriving some satisfaction from the 
result in Pennsylvania, where the effort to instruct the delegates 
for Bryan was defeated. But the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) thinks 
that the incident is without much significance. To quote: 


“Pennsylvania’s influence would have been greater if the State 
had acted éarlier. Had the Bryan opposition in different parts of 
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the country organized several months ago there is now reason to 
believe that it could have accomplished something. But no one 
appeared to have the courage to undertake the leadership, ana even 
now there is not that concentration of the opposition which means 
effective purpose. Delegates not instructed for anybody are not 
anybody’s delegates. Bryan has a good chance to get a share of 
them in the end. 

“Before a very large significance is placed on Pennsylvania’s 
action account must be taken of the fact that, on the same day the 
Democrats met at Harrisburg, South Carolina, Missouri, Michigan, 
and Washington instructed for Bryan, and these immediately fol- 
lowed the Bryan victory in Alabama. What Alabama and South 
Carolina have done is of real importance in view of the fact that 
a serious break against Bryan in the South had been one of the 
things the opposition was hoping for. 

“With the South and West substantially united for him it is not 
clear how Bryan is to be defeated. . . . As has been said over and 
over, the Bryan opposition has awakened a little too late.” 


The situation in Pennsylvania is further explained by the New 
York 77zbune (Rep.), in which we read: 


“The result in the Pennsylvania State convention on Wednesday 
shows that the East can not be united to defeat Mr. Bryan’s nomi- 
nation at Denver. The Eastern States will, in fact, go to the 
national convention divided and powerless. They can furnish no 
nucleus around which the opposition to Bryan may successfully 
concentrate. 

“The defeat of Bryan resolutions of instruction at Harrisburg 
has been hailed by the anti-Bryan managers as a flattering victory. 
It was a victory for Col. James M. Guffey, who for the last ten 
years has financed the Democratic party in Pennsylvania and who 
has been fighting to retain his leadership and his membership on 
the Democratic National Committee. Colonel Guffey controlled 
the convention because, having put most of the Democratic work- 
ers under manifold personal obligations, he insisted on their re- 
demption when the Bryan leaders had him driven into a corner, 
He had himself and three of his loyal followers elected as dele- 
gates-at-large and prevented the passage of Bryan instruction reso- 
lutions. But he did not venture to bind the Pennsylvania delega- 
tion to act as a unit at Denver, and thereby surrendered control 
of the State’s 68 votes. 

“It appears that at least 36 of the 68 delegates were either elected 
at primaries on a Bryan ticket or have publicly pledged themselves 
to support Bryan. Five were elected as supporters of Judge 
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George Gray, and the other 27 are uncommitted. But 10 of the 
12 delegates from Philadelphia elected as Bryan men seem dis. 
posed to consider their campaign committals ‘as a joke on their 
constituencies, and if the unit rule had been imposed they might 
have been induced to join the uncommitted and throw the State’s 
vote as a whole to any candidate named by Colonel Guffey i. 
the absence of a unit rule Mr. Bryan will probably have fous 26 
to 30 votes out of the 68.” : 


Many of the Southern State conventions will be held during 
June, and by that time, say the pro-Bryan papers, “ it will be a case 
of climbing on the band-wagon.” 

The New York Evening Post (Ind.) asserts that “no man who 
tries to put away his prepossessions and dispassionately study Mr. 
Bryan as a political fact, can deny that he has won an access of 
power, of a certain sort, since 1896.” This power, thinks Zhe 
Post, resides in his personality rather than in his policies. To 
quote: 


“Looked at in any way this is an extraordinary political phe- 
nomenon. For there is no mistaking the fact that the leading 
Southern Senators and Representatives are either lukewarm or 
hostile toward Bryan. So arethe most influential Southern news- 
papers. Expressions of dislike for him personally, distrust of his 
policies, and despair of success under his leadership could be 
quoted by the column from those who are supposed to mold public 
opinion in the South. Yet Mr. Bryan has gone behind the official 
leaders and guides of his party, and shown that he commands a 
majority of the Democratic voters. And he has done this in other 
States, North and West, as well as in Alabama and the South. It 
is a remarkable demonstration of political strength 

“Ordinary explanations go a certain way. Mr. Bryan has a 
political machine. He has devoted friends working for him, not 
without hope of reward; his campaign is well financed; he is a 
tireless and ready campaigner and adroit manager. But those 
things do not strike deep enough to account forall the facts. . .. 

“We have not had the pleasure of listening to his lecture, or ser- 
mon, on ‘The Prince of Peace,’ but those who have tell us that it 
is a perfect masterpiece of emotional goodness. It steals away 
the hearts of women and children, and leads the average father of 
a family to say, ‘Well, Bryan’s a good man, after all. I guess I'll 
vote for him next time.’ 

“Mr. Bryan himself bas complacently remarked upon the differ- 
ence between his standing with the clergy now and twelve years 
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THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


THE RATE INCREASE AS THE 


HELPING BUSINESS. 
Because of the small amount of freight, the railroads are con- 
templating a general raise in rates to stimulate(?) business. 
— Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
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ago. Then he was looked upon as a kind of bogey-man. The 
agitator, the innovator, the stirrer-up of class hatred inspired good 
people with fear. But to-day Bryan has changed all that. He is 
the friend of missionaries, the sympathetic reporter of the ‘forward 
movement’ in China, the favorite orator at church gatherings. 
Moreover, he is a man of clean private life; does not drink or 
smoke—is, in a word, almost a Puritan. This counts enormously 
in the South, which is justly said to be the last refuge of Puritan- 
jsm in this country. Against eloquence such as his, correct views 
of religion such as his, and a severe morality such as his, Southern 
enemies of Bryan will labor in vain to make a stand. The com- 
bination of qualities is overpowering.” 





A “HOUSE OF GOVERNORS” 


HAT the recent Conference of Governors at the White House 
may give us a new instrument of government is an idea that 
seems to have fired the imaginations of our editorial writers almost 
as much as did the definite and immediate purposes for which the 
Conference was summoned. As one casual meeting of the nations 
at The Hague has grown into a septennial Congress of the World, 
so, suggests the New York /udefendent, may this gathering of 
Governors perpetuate itself, with “more results than even Mr. 
Roosevelt and his advisers could have imagined.” Zhe Times 
not only sees “nothing unconstitutional, subversive, or dangerous” 
in the idea of an annual meeting of the Governors of all the States, 
but points out, among the “many merits” of the idea, that such a 
body “seems to be a needed supplement to the Federal and State 
system.” 

While the suggestion owes its impetus to the Washington Con- 
ference—altho it was not formally broached there—the scheme of 
a “House of Governors” was outlined more than a year ago ina 
pamphlet writcen and published by Mr. William George Jordan, 
who was at one time editor of 7he Saturday Evening Post. Mr. 
Jordan sent this pamphlet to all the Governors, thirty of whom 
wrote to him indorsing the idea. It is claimed by the advocates 
of the proposed new instrument that it will conserve States’ rights, 


promote uniform State legislation on vital questions, and do away | 


with that “twilight zone ” between the nation and the State in which 
exploiting interests have sought to take refuge from both. The 
Federal Government, in conformity with the spirit of the age, tends 
to become “a great governing trust, crowding out, and threatening 
openly still further to crowd out, the States, the small jobbers in 
legislation,” says Mr. Jordan. The menace of this tendency, he 
adds, is that “the nation soon will be no longer a solid, impregna- 
ble pyramid, standing on the broad, firm, safe base of the united 
action of a united people, but a pyramid dangerously balanced on 
its apex—the uncertain wisdom of afew.” He admits, however, 
that whatever Federal usurpation of States’ rights may have come 
about is due to the fact that “the States have largely abrogated 
their rights by disuse—the States themselves have been to blame.” 

The few that did show a readiness to grapple with the larger 
questions which affected the whole Republic were handicapped, he 
savs, by “the lack of cooperation from their sister States.” 

This failure of the individual States to shoulder their share of 
the nation’s legislative responsibility was emphasized by Secretary 
Root in his speech before the Pennsylvania Society in this city, 
which attracted so much attention a year and a half ago. Said the 
Secretary at that time: “The people will have the control they 
need, either from the States or from the national Government; and 
if the States fail to furnish it in due measure, sooner or later con- 
structions of the Constitution will be-found to vest the power 
where it will be exercised—in the National Government.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jordan, however, the better solution of the difficulty is 
to be found in the “House of Governors.” Thus (to quote from 
the pamphlet already mentioned) : 


“It is proposed that the Governors of the forty-five [now forty- 
six] States meet annually for a session of two to three weeks to 


discuss, consult, and confer on vital questions affecting the wel- 
fare of the States, the unifying of State laws, and the closer unity 
of the States as a nation. The House of Governors would have 
no lawmaking power, nor shoyld it ever aspire tosuch power. Its 
force would be in initiative, in inspiration, and in influence. The 
Governors would seek to unite on a general basis of action on great 

















WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN, 


Who outlines a plan for a‘“‘ House of Governors,” a new idea in 
American politics, which would, he claims, make possible uniform 
State legislation on matters of national concern 


questions to be submitted to the legislatures of the respective 
States in the Governors’ messages. It would seem that an august, 
dignified body of forty-five Governors, representing their States, 
with the lawmaking power of forty-five legislatures behind them, 
should in time become an inherent part in the American idea of 
self-government and a powerful factor for good in the nation. . 

“In the Congress of the United States the Senators, chosen as 
they are by the State legislatures, nominally represent their States, 
but not the people of their States, for the latter have no direct 
voice in their selection. The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives do not represent their States, but simply districts of 
their States. With ties to their constituents and with duties and 
obligations to them, they may in theory have the interest of the en- 
tire State as a matter of paramount importance in the’r hearts, but 
in fact they never lose sight of the finality of value in the Congres- 
sional district. The Governor of the State, however, is elected by 
the people, is directly responsible to the people, and is in constant 
touch with the people, keeping his fingers close-prest on the pulse 
of their needs and problems. The voice of the Governors, there- 
fore, in the proposed new house means a new, direct, vital repre- 
sentation of the people in the affairs of the State, and in the har- 
mony of the States making up the nation, such as the people have 
never yet had in the life of the Republic.” 


Mr. Jordan goes on to explain that in the House of Governors 
“no majority vote would be binding upon the minority.” To quote 
further : 


“Tf on the subject of, let us say, divorce, twenty-five members of 
the House were to agree on a general plan, the twenty-five Gover- 
nors thus concurring would suggest to their respective legislators 
in their ensuing messages the passage of a bill in accordance with 
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the recommendation. The legislatures, of course, would have ab- 
solute freedom to pass it or not as they deemed best, but the 
recommendation would have a greater dynamic effect and a 
stronger moral influence when each legislature knows that twenty- 
four other legislatures are considering the same proposed law. 
Let us assume that of the twenty-five States eighteen passed this 
bill; in the other seven were public sentiment sufficiently aroused 
and the people sufficiently united, this question might be made an 
issue in the next campaign and those legislators elected who would 
be pledged to carry through the bill, 

“At the next meeting of the House, with the prestige of the 
adoption of the law by eighteen States, ten new converts might be 
made among the Governors non-concurring in the first session, and 
so in the course of a few séssions we might have uniform State 
legislation on this vital problem without Federal action. A law 
thus finally passed by all of the States would more truly represent 
the sentiment of the American people than any law passed by the 
Federal Government, even if constitutional amendment or new re- 
vised interpretation of the Constitution empowered the passing 


of the law.” 


The non-lawmaking character of the proposed body, says Mr. 


Jordan, would give it immunity 


[May 30, 


Root’s reminder to the States that there is nothing to prevent them 
making “any number of agreements” among themselves ‘ 


> 


“with the 
consent of Congress”: 

“Thus the proposed House of Governors has provided for it all 
the potentialities of a legal, official, constitutional status, Thus 
the gap that has always existed between the jurisdiction of the 
nation and that of the individual State is bridged over. Thus an 
agency is found for policing that ‘no man’s land’ between the two 
jurisdictions, in which licensed injustice and government ineffec- 
tiveness have conspired to work evil. The measured words of 
Secretary Root do not exaggerate the prospect that is before us if 
we will avail ourselves of it: ‘I regard this meeting as marking 2 
new departure—the beginning of an era in which the States of 
the Union will exercise their reserved powers upon a higher 
plan of patriotism and love of country than has ever existed 
elu ey ae 

“The House of Governors, in a word, would provide possibly 
the best available instrument for securing that ‘uniformity in 
State legislation’ which is urgently needed in such matters as 
divorce, child labor, factory, income, and inheritance laws, and 


the regulation of interstate 





from “ graft, collusion, jobbery, 


commerce, 





. . . orany of the other diseases 
to which legislative bodies are 
liable.” His pamphlet elabo- 
rates many interesting details of 
the scheme. His general plea 
for it, however, is that it is “in 
such perfect harmony with the 
letter and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution that it would require 
no constitutional amendment,” 
and that it “would bring the 
States into closer unity and 
harmony without tessening in 
any degree their loyalty ana al- 
legiance to the Federal Gov- 












“In these matters the States 
have jurisdiction; the Federal 
Government has not. But un- 
less the laws of all the States 
approximate uniformity, unjust 
or unsocial policies find a 
stronghold in certain States, to 
the prejudice of others. One 
commonwealth becomes the 
fortress of ‘bad trusts,’ another 
a Little Brother to the Polyg- 
amist—coincident or consecu- 
tive. The tendency of the times 
is to deprive the States of the 
powers they have failed to ex- 
ercise, and vest them in the 
Central Government; yet this 
can be done only by forced 








ernment. ; SSE construction of the Constitution 
Says the New York Evening , _— or comprehensive constitutional 
Mail, after quoting Secretary “YOU'VE GOT TO REFORM YOUR EXTRAVAGANT HABITS, OLD MAN!” amendment. 








—Rogers in .he New York Herald 












































HOW ABOUT THE RECKLESS WASTE OF NATURAL-GAS? 


A national resource that ought not be overlooked by the White 
House Conference. 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 





MR. ROOSEVELT’S PRECEDENT. 


The first “ Save the Trees” conference occurred about 1740. 
—Wilder in the Chicago Record-Herald. 








CARTOON COMMENT ON THE 


CONSERVATION CONFERENCE. 
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HIS IDEA OF A “SAFE” PRESIDENT. 
—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 





From ‘‘Puck.”? Copyrighted 1908. By permission. 
THE DISPUTED TITLE. 


Who owns it? 
—K. in Puck. 


A QUESTION OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 


The American Banker (New York), another advocate of the 
idea, remarks: “This country can not stride ahead in forty-six 
different and independent directions and still succeed.” And the 
Richmond Mews Leader adds its indorsement thus : 


“As we see it, no movement ever started was more pregnant with 
possibilities for good to the nation. It carries the solution of the 
problem of State equilibrium, and the adjustment of that to the 


issue of nationalism, within the constitutional limitations.” 


The Boston Heva/d admits that in such matters as marriage and 
divorce, child labor, titles and conveyancing, taxation, insurance, 
and others which are constitutionally matters of State enactment, 
there is a growing demand for uniform State laws or the alterna- 
tive of increased Federal power. In these matters the public in- 
terest is not local and varying, but national. Says the New York 
Times: 


“By conferring upon projects of legislation the Governors would 
not only form their own minds and formulate their ideas in such 
a way as to enable them to speak with knowledge and clearness in 
their messages to their legislatures, but through the inevitable 
publicity of their proceeding they would help to form public opin- 
ion. Unquestionably this annual meeting would stimulate in the 
various States a desire to elect abler and stronger men as Gover- 


nors, to the end that they might be worthily represented in the 
conspicuous annual council.” 


The New York 77zbune, while praising Mr. Jordan’s sugges- 
tion, emphasizes the following picturesque phase of the subject: 


“The significant circumstance should not be overlooked that the 
suggestion of a House of Governors as a further development of 
our governmental system, which at present is the subject of wide- 
spread and largely favorable comment, had its origin, at least ina 
considerable part, in an exaggerated fear of or resistance to a sup- 
posed tendency toward undue centralization of the Government 
through usurpation of State rights by the Federal authorities, and 
yet it finds its opportunity and obtains by far its most important 
encouragement in the action of the very Administration which has 
most of all been accused of centralizing tendencies and intentions. 
... It is the President who has been—to our mind unjustly and 
absurdly—most charged with violations of State rights who has 


called together the chief executives of the States in conference and 
has thus on his own initiative practically created a House of Gov- 
ernors, the manifest authority and prospective benefits of which 
give the chief commendation to Mr. Jordan’s proposal.” 

The St. Louis Repudlic, however, thinks that the proposal to 
organize “is not likely to be taken seriously by the Governors 
themselves,” and it detects a note of derision in the very title, 
“The House of Governors.” The New York Evening Post sug- 
gests that the creation of such a body would hardly be in harmony 
with the usual American way of attacking a problem. “We ex- 
periment, we tinker, we put on patches,” it says; “but we do not 
make all new.” 





MANUFACTURERS FIGHTING LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


# lie vigorous campaign of Mr. Gompers to dragoon Congress 

into passing labor legislation by breathing out threats of 
slaughter against members who oppose his program is met by an 
equally vigorous campaign by the employers. The employers 
have the “sinews of war,” while the labor element. have the voies, 
and it is a question which the Congressman regards with greater 
respect. Some light may be thrown on this question by the fact 
that last week, while the National Manufacturers’ Association was 
in session in New York, Congress defeated the Antiinjunction Bill, 
a pet measure of Mr. Gompers. 

The danger of labor legislation was the chief topic of public 
interest discust by the Association at its meeting. “The Associa- 
tion has inherited a disposition to make a special crusade against 
organized labor,” says the Pittsburg Pos, “and to attack the mani- 
fest coddling of that section of the body politic by the President 
in his recommendations,” which this paper believes are “utterly 
impossible of realization, invalid, and solely designed for election 
purposes.” “It is a pity,” remarks a writer in American Indus- 
tries, the official organ of the Manufacturers’ Association, “that 
the country should again be confronted with an attempt for 
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political ends to sandbag the commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests for the benefit of a discredited labor organization and its 
votes.” We read further: 


“It is a worse pity that the attempt should come at a time when 
business needs nothing so much as to be let alone. It would be 
the worst pity of all if business were to be taken off its guard by 
the attempt, and that at least we are to be spared. The best 
answer to the question whether business men remember, and see 
the danger, is found in the ten thousand telegrams and letters of 
protest which last week poured in on Congress and the President 
from business men in Seattle and Tampa, in San Francisco and 
New York; the letters and telegrams that resulted in giving pause 
to the program of ‘labor’ legislation. That uprising showed con- 
clusively that the men who went out from their banks and factories 
and stores and offices to help elect McKinley in 1896 are going to 
take a similarly decisive share in the protection of their own inter- 
ests this year. There was no mistaking the point of last week’s 
protest. It served notice that the business interests are tired of 
foolishness ; that they are not going to stand for any more class 
legislation to help the chances of any political candidate. They 
are not asking for any legislation for their interests; those inter- 
ests need peace more than the further beneficent attentions of the 
lawmakers. Even peace may be too dear at the price of suicide, 
however; and business men are coming to feel that it is better to 
fight than to be assassinated in the interests of a coalition of 
politics with ‘labor.’” 


Mr. John Kirby, Jr., a member of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Association, who is supposed to have reflected the attitude 
of the manufacturers in an interview during the convention, stated 
emphatically “that if the handwriting on the wall (guerrilla Union- 
ism and militant Socialism) is neglected, bit by bit and step by 
step our personal rights will be swallowed up and we shall have 
nothing left to hand down to posterity but a scarlet empire.” As 
he puts it: 


“Tt is not a question whether organized employers shall dominate 
organized employees, or vice versa, nor is it because of the ques- 
tion whether the organization of workingmen to improve their 
moral, physical, or pecuniary interests shall be permitted, that 
counter organization is demanded. 

“The question which confronts the people of this country, and 
which they must decide, is, shall the country be governed by laws 
enacted under its Constitution, laws which give to all citizens 
equal rights and privileges, or shall it be ruled by mob violence, 
the boycott, class laws, and such other forms of tyranny, inequal- 
ity, and injustice as may be prescribed by a socialistic, anarchistic 
class, whether citizens of the country or not, who, because they 
are organized, attempt to dominate all other classes of citizens, 
and, in the alleged name of labor, impose upon us all sorts of per- 
fidies, enforce doctrines of hatred and discontent, demoralize 
American workingmen, lower the standard of American citizen- 
ship, and impede American progress and developmer.. ? 





DIGEST 
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“It is a question whether a‘ machine’ built on such lines and 
depending upon its ability to coerce the American public into doin 
its bidding, shall long endure. It is a question which the iin 
honest, and liberty-loving citizens of the country must answer le 
patriotic, permanent, concrete, and determined organization,” , 


The predicament in which the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court has placed the “Gompers Association,” Mr. Kirby asserts 
“has played havoc with that institution and ripped the cogs Pi 
its bearings,” thus making it all the more desperate in its demands 
for special legislation. He continues thus: 


“In the faint but forlorn hope of gaining a little strength politi- 
cally, the 93 per cent. of unorganized labor is to be ignored or 
forced to become Gomperized, and our old-time rights and privi- 
leges, which have made this country a haven of opportunity and es- 
tablished it above all other nations, are to be doomed to oblivion, if 
we will so permit, in order to gratify the ambition of a czar who 
in the game of politics plays both ends against the middle, and 
believes the patriotic citizens of this country are so infatuated with 
him and his policies that they will tolerate anything and everything 
which he proposes or demands. 

“We can not expect men to stand in the foreground and take 
the brunt of the battle unless they are sustained from the rear. 
We can not expect men in public life to be Littlefields and battle 
for our cause against all sorts of odds if we suffer them to go down 
in defeat for doing so. The issue should be clearly defined, and 
all the influence possible for us to bring to bear should at all times 
be exerted to elect to and retain in public office, irrespective of 
party ties, such men as fearlessly exercise the courage of their con- 
victions in these matters, and to defeat all political cowards and 
demagogs who permit themselves to be used as tools with which 
to break down the institutions under which opportunities for the 
laborer of yesterday to become the well-to-do man of to-day and 
the wealthy and influential citizen of to-morrow, have been so 
numerous in thiscountry. If we would hand down to our children, 
and to their children, such golden opportunities as our fathers 
passed down to us, we must ever be watchful, ever ready with the 
machinery of properly equipped organization to meet any emer- 
gency which may be thrust upon us by a class of irresponsible men 
and political demagogs, whose personal interests are greater to 
them than the welfare of their country.” 


The comments of the labor press on the action of Congress and 
the campaign of the employers have not yet appeared, but the New 
York Journal of Commerce, ina conservative defense of the bet- 
ter principles of organized labor, finds little to be gained in Mr. 
Kirby’s violent denunciations, and believes that “nothing is more 
inconsistent with the principle of equality than the demand for 
class legislation” proposed by the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Baltimore Suz, commenting upon the same phase 


of the situation, says: 


“It would be most regrettable, indeed, if the United States 














THE SACRIFICE. 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 
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GIVING UP THE SHIP. 
—From the Pittsburg Sz. 


BROWNSVILLE AFFAIR. 
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“WHAT’S THE USE OF WALKING!” 


—Davenport in the New York Evening Mail. 





“Six little candidates having lots of fun, 
Along came a cyclone and then there was one.” 


—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


ON THE ROAD TO CHICAGO. 


should ever be divided into two hostile camps, capital and labor 
confronting each other in the spirit of antagonism and the great 
mass of the people ground between the upper and nether millstones. 
We can not think that either labor or capital desires such a con- 
dition, or that either would be willing to gain an advantage over 
the other by special legislation. President Roosevelt has pro- 
claimed himself repeatedly the champion of equal rights and full 
protection by the law and the Government for every man who has 
not put himself outside the pale of the law. In this controversy 
between organized labor and the National Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation it is to be assumed, in the light of his frequent declarations, 
that he desires to uphold the rights, under the law, of both parties 
to the controversy. Certainly, he should be guided not by politi- 
cal exigencies, but by the broad national spirit. ...... 

“It is contended by both labor and capital that the vital interests 
of each are involved. The National Manufacturers’ Association 
maintains that the preservation of business may depend largely 
upon the protection which the courts can afford in a crisis through 
the exercise of their present power of injunction. It is also con- 
tended that the injunction is the only adequate means of protect- 
ing unorganized labor from trades-unions. Organized labor asserts 
that the unrestricted use of the injunction has done it great injury. 
It is to be hoped that this controversy may be settled on practical 
lines, with justice to all parties, and with due consideration for the 
rights and interests of the American people. The attitude assumed 
by the American Association of Manufacturers indicates a de- 
termination to keep the issue before the people and to defend the in- 
terests of employers. It will be a great achievement for American 
common sense if this problem shall be solved without passion or 
prejudice, in the spirit of equity and fair dealing.” 





WHY OUR FARMERS GO TO CANADA 


* HE United States farmer has made up his mind as to the 

wheat-growing possibilities of Canada,” announces 7he 
Canadian Courier (Toronto), “and nothing can stop his moving 
now, so long as he is able to sell his old farm at $100 to $200 an 
acre and buy good land in the Last Great West at $15 to $25 an 
acre.” The “marvel” of the continued migration of our Western 


farmers into Canada is thus explained. According to The Courier 
the average yield per acre in the province of Saskatchewan 
amounts to almost 20 bushels. When this is compared with the 
average for the whole of the United States, of 15.5 bushels per acre, 
it throws further light on the northward migration of our wheat- 
farmers. The following figures, says 7e Courier, explain why 


the decreased yield of Canadian wheat last year did not check this 
northward movement : 
Average Yield in 1907. 


Sasatche was pcsccsdscivvavevdececsaween 15.17 bushels 
RANSGO oreo n caccasu duns cnceesswaen avs oe 
PEIDMOROGA <. scr sen ene sevcemenceees® 13.0 oy 
North-Damotas.<.caseccedsers, stesvoess 100 =“ 
SOCEM TARO <a cisiniws vice iv:dsiecdeescalas 1.2 be 
NQUPBS RAs: .oseCaee tic secencencnaaie’ io: * 
FORGE Ng «5, cciswiwaiituadicnncameonsmaeedesor 12.8 * 


“A new country has arisen,” says Herbert Vanderhoof, who 
writes on the Canadian wheat country in 7he Metropolitan Maga- 
sine (May), “a new member, bearing lavish gifts, a land that is 
worth more than the unmined gold-fields of the Yukon.” In dis- 
cussing further the development of Northwestern Canada, Mr. 


Vanderhoof says : 
“The population within these bounds asked nothing better than 


to remain unknown and undisturbed, and as late as fifty years ago 
this state of affairs was little changed. ...... 

“Finally came the confederation of Canada, and the railroad to 
connect the provinces of the East with far-away British Columbia. 
The men who built the Canadian Pacific Railroad were thought by 
the people in general to be fools, for the people in general did not 
know that the prairies stretching for nine hundred miles along the 
route were not semiarid and, at the best, fit only for grazing cattle, 
as popularly believed, but were of a most surprizing fertility and 
capable of supporting a population as large or larger than that of 
the States to the south. They did not know that thirty and forty 
and even fifty bushels of wheat had been harvested froma single 
acre. But such were the facts, and the true state of things had only 
to be advertised to the world and a great migration began. 

“ As far as the fertility of the soil was concerned, it was simply 
a question of informing ignorance, but in regard to the climate the 
most positive and persistent and erroneous ideas prevailed. Be- 
cause Canada was north of the United States it was cold. That 
was the fundamental reasoning with the majority of Americans 
until reports began to come back of a wonderful wind that came 
from the west and found its way through the passes in the moun- 
tains and put the cold to flight, and of days eighteen hours long 
and every hour full of the most glorious sunshine, and of an air so 
packed with ozone and so free from damp that one had to look at 
the thermometer to realize that it was winter.” 


The total wheat crop for the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, and Alberta in 1907, the writer continues, was 75,000,000 
bushels, netting the Canadian farmers a round sum of $50,000,000, 
to which was added $48,000,000 revenue from barley, oats, and 
other grain. 
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MORE TRACTION TROUBLES IN 
CLEVELAND 


ARELY a month ago, with victory perched upon the banners 
of Mayor Tom L. Johnson and his three-cent-fare program, 
the city of Cleveland emerged from its seven years of traction 
warfare and celebrated the event with a day of rejoicing and free 
rides. The cheap and efficient service promiséd by the new Mu- 
nicipal Traction Company, under an arrangement which virtually 
amounts to municipal ownership, was to be an object-lesson to 
other cities, and for this reason the experiment was a matter of 
interest to the whole country. For the moment, however, victory 
seems to spell for the reformers nothing but embarrassment—in 
the form first of mass-meetings protesting against the cutting down 
of transfer privileges, then of a riotous strike of employees. 
At the time of writing, the strikers are considering the question of 
arbitration, but the incident has already demonstrated, as the 
Minneapolis /ournad remarks, “that a public-service corporation 
which is controlled by the public is not, by reason of that fact, 
immune from strikes.” As the New York Wor/d points out, the 
situation is unique, since “out from among the same people who 
joyfully celebrated their three-cent triumph have come rioters 
eager to assist in the destruction of what is in effect their own 
property.” 

So far the Cleveland papers have had little to say editorially on 
the wider aspects of the case, being chiefly concerned with the 
immediate problem of checking violence and rioting. The de- 
mand of the strikers for higher wages—a matter of one cent an 
hour—is based on a promise made by the old company, and con- 
ditional upon its franchise being renewed, As the New York 
World remarks: 
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“The situation is critical. If it should produce the failure of 


the new system the people would lose their cheap-fare advantage 
for under the terms of settlement the traction lines would then 


revert to the old management and the six-tickets-for-a-quarter 
schedule would be fastened upon Cleveland for fifty years,” 


Says the Pittsburg Dispatch: 


“The suspicion of inspiration to discredit Johnson and his near- 
municipal experiment is given considerable strength when the gen 
esis of the present strike is studied. It appears that just before 
the old corporation agreed with the Johnson régime for the lease 
under which the three-cent-fare management was started it wine 
a promise to its employees that if it got its new franchise they 
should have an advance of 2 cents per hour. The franchise thus 
specified as a contingency is the one which it is to have if the 
Municipal management fails to pay the rental of 6 per cent. on the 
stock valuation, and the old corporation recovers the lines, 

“If Mayor Johnson and his associates knew of this agreement 
they evidently understood it, as most people would, to mean that 
the raise in wages should be made if the old company gets back its 
line and the new franchise becomes effective. But the employees 
seem to claim that the promise of the old company to them is bind- 
ing on the new management. The way in which the strike broke 
out is suggestive of efforts to incite that view in the minds of the 
strikers, At any rate, since the loss of the strike will greatly add 
to the difficulty of the new management in paying the rental, pub- 
lic opinion is left to choose between the theory of an incited strike 
or the strikers going to work to force a failure of the new plan for 
the sake of gaining an additional cent an hour over the cent already 
conceded by the new management. 

“The case certainly suggests an artful tho by no means credit- 
able play on the part of the old management to wreck the experi- 
ment at the start by establishing this inducement for a strike. 
The aspect does not tend to enlarge faith in human nature, or to 
encourage implicit reliance in the disinterestedness of reports as 
to the unpopularity of the new plan.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


“Tur crazy chauffeur must go,” says the Chicago Record-Herald. He does. 


—Rochester Post-Express. 


We do not see how Mrs. Gunness of Laporte found time to do the family 
sewing.— The Chicago News. 

He may not be an artist, but Rockefeller has certainly done the people in 
oil.— The Salt Lake Trzbune. 

Extremes meet. A house in St. Augustine built in 1655 has been turned 
into a garage.— Boston Transcript. 


A CRANK was arrested while attempting to make a speech to Congress from 
the gallery of the House. Congress will not tolerate comretition.—Chicago 
News. 


THE phonograph that enables singers to hear themselves as others hear 


them is conferring one favor on humanity that should not be overlooked. — 
Washingion Post. 


Lestre M. SHaw appears to be one of those favorite sons whose mother has 
left him on a doorstep.—Minneapolis Journal. 


A MEMBER of the Vanderbilt family has married an American. 


It must 
mortify her people dreadfully.— The Cleveland Leader. 


A CAREFUL perusal of the Georgia and Tennessee newspapers indicates that 
only scoundrels are running for office in those States.—-Houston Post. 

At last a nugget of gold has been discovered in a vermiform appendix. 
This must be what the ardent surgeons have been so long looking for.—Boston 
Herald, 

TWELVE hundred doctors are to meet in Chicago next month, probably to 
investigate the report that this is the healthiest large 











city in the country, and to take suitable action — 
Chicago Tribune. 


PLATFORM of the Night Riders: ‘‘Let us alone.”— 
Chicago Record-Herald. 


Tue Omaha Bee says a society for the suppression 
of unnecessary noises is being organized in Denver. It 
will certainly have its hands full next July.— Wash- 
angton Post. ‘ 

A Four-LINE ‘Topic in Brief’ quoted in one of our 
recent issues from the New York World has stirred the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce to send a protest 
to that paper. The World remarked: ‘‘Los Angeles 
has been separating some of our bluejackets from their 
money at the rate of $12 a day for a room, fifty cents 
for a bottle of beer, and ten cents for a piece of pie. 
Now we begin to understand why Californians are so 
enthusiastically in favor of a bigger navy.’”’ Upon 
reading this the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
held a meeting and adopted resolutions declaring the 
statement “‘false in every particular,” and asking The 
World to contradict it. The resolutions declare that: 
“‘On the contrary, Los Angeles gave the visitors a 
princely welcome, including a free barbecue and free 
entertainments for a week to the enlisted men of the 
fleet, during which time ‘sailor money was not good’ on 
any electric-car line, besides many public and private 
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TAKE OFF THE HANDICAP IF YOU WANT THE G. O. P. TO WIN. 
—Hamilton in Judge. 





functions for the officers.” We used to be told in Sun- 
day-school that the angels were too good to be appre- 
ciated by the wicked world, but never expected to see 
*t work out in just this way. 
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FOREIGN COMMENT 


FRANCE’S REAL HOLD ON GERMANY 


a RE have been many signs in the German press of an opin- 

ion gaining ground that France is doing a great deal more 
than her duty in Morocco as defined by the Algeciras Conference. 
Yet no protest comes from Germany. Prince von Buelow is ami- 
able and the Emperor William silent, and people are beginning to 
ask the meaning of it all. Is the lion really going to lie down with 
the lamb, and is a German ex/ex/e actually about to be instituted? 
Germany pretends to want such an evéende, but after all France is 
safe without it, says Robert de Caix in Questions Diplomatiques 

















WiLtL1am—‘‘ What! hinder you sending troops to Morocco? 


Nonsense! The only thing J bargain for, my dear Marianne, is that 
you send there a)} the troops on your eastern frontier.” 


—Rire (Paris), 
et Coloniales (Paris). He describes the situation from a French 
standpoint, with truly French vivacity and, shall we add?—bitter- 
ness, Germany, we are told, is too amiable to be sincere and would 
like France to have a free hand in Africa only at the cost of drop- 
ping her enfente with England and forming one with Germany. 


He states his views as follows: 


“We are convinced that the Government at Berlin has not yet 
given up the idea which prompted all the brutalities of 1905, This 
was the idea of making us pay for Morocco by the loss of our 
political independence. The Germans tacitly agreed to give us 
a free hand in Northwestern Africa on condition that we changed 
the Franco-English en¢en¢e for a Franco-German entente. Time 
and again have enthusiasts been led by German demonstrations of 
good-will to believe that this new arrangement was on the eve of 
being consummated, but as soon as we took one step forward to 
meet the apparently outstretched hand of friendship, it was drawn 
back with the intention of leading us to cross that line which we 
could not pass without ceasing to be a power of full independence. 
This is the reason why we should be very reserved in the presence 
of German amiabilities.” 


He goes on to say that France is in the condition of the crow 
which the fox was wheedling into an exhibition of her vocal talent 
in order that the cheese might fall from her bill into the maw of 
herenemy. But without sacrificing her cheese, as represented by 
Morocco, France is quite secure from German interference. In 
short, Germany can not exist without France. France is the great 
banking-house of Europe and her help is needed by Germany. 
This constitutes the real hold which the French Republic has upon 


the German Empire. - As Mr. Caix remarks: 


“In Germany, now more than ever, there prevails a wish to give 
us an impression of the Government’s good-will toward France 


The object of this wish is not far toseek. The favor of the French 
money-market is eminently desirable to a country whose industrial 
development has far outrun the amount of capital actually available. 
The need which Germans feel of our money easily explains their 
meekness and politeness toward us. The benefit to be reaped by 
them from an increase in their capital would be enormous, and they 
do all in their power to reconcile the efforts of those of us who lean 
toward a rapprochement. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten 
by French money-lenders that wealth is a national power. This 
power is unquestionably ours, and hence Frederick the Great used 
to say that if he were King of France he would take care that not 
a single shot was fired in Europe without hisconsent. The bankers 
who surround the vastly more important throne of his descendants 
are perhaps saying among themselves that a European financial 
organism can not be maintained, at east under certain circum- 
stances, without the aid and favor of French money.” 

But French money must not go to the service of one who is not 
an ally or areal friend of France, declares Mr. Caix, and he ap- 
peals to the bankers of Paris to remember that they must not allow 
their business instincts to quench their patriotism. He thus closes 
his essay : 

“Shall this money be placed at the service of a country which 
thinks of us with sword in hand; a country which perhaps would 
spend our funds in fighting with us on the plains of Morocco? It 
would be the bitterest folly for Frenchmen to allow this, at least 
until we have been diplomatically assured by formal agreement 
that our efforts in Morocco shall not be made more difficult or even 
rendered barren by a recrudescence of German malignity. It is 

















THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO. 
A perilous position. 
—Amsterdammer. 

on this account that we can not feel safe when we allow to pass 
unchallenged the cry ‘ business is business’ and not politics. Pub- 
lic opinion must sustain or even arouse the energy of the Govern- 
ment in fighting against the complaisance of financiers when dis- 
posed to sacrifice their country to their business interests. ... 
The most successful way of promoting an agreement which shall 
bring to an end the differences so groundless and gratuitous which 
crop up between France and Germany on the subject of Morocco, 
is to show the Germans, with a courtesy firm but inflexible, that 
they have all the reason in the world to wish for a peaceful agree- 
ment with France, for without it they can never get what they want 
and what France has the power to refuse them.”—7vanslation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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THE NIHILIST CONSPIRACY IN BENGAL 


T HE thunder-cloud of revolutionary violence which has so long 

hovered over Russia has crossed the Himalayas and threat- 
ens bloodshed and destruction over a wide-spread area. In the 
foreign-correspondence columns of the London 77mes we read of 
several recent acts of outrage. The first was the attempt to blow 
up by a bomb the train in which the Lieutenant-Governor of Bom- 
bay was traveling. Onthe second occasion Mr. Tardeville, maire 
of the French settlement of Chandernagar, barely escaped a 
bomb while sitting at dinner. The third attack was aimed at 
Mr. Kingston, the District Judge at Muzaffarpur. The Judge es- 
caped, but Mrs, and Miss Kennedy, who were with him, were killed. 
The narrow escape of Mr. Allen, the Magistrate of Dacca, from 
the shots of certain unknown assailants a few months ago, is 
another outrage that is put in the same list. Nor is this the whole 
story of Hindu Nihilism. There are at present “ Anarchist dens” 
in Calcutta, declares the Calcutta correspondent of the London 
Times, and the three recent bomb outrages in Bengal have resulted 
in the raiding of these dens. According to this correspondent 
thirty men were captured. He continues: 

“Several prisoners made startling admissions. One man confest 
to having made the bomb for the train outrage, another to having 
flung the bomb at M. Tardeville, the Mayor of Chandernagar, be- 
cause the latter had prevented the society from holding meetings ; 
another, Upendra Banerjee, said that he and others had traveled 
all over India in connection with the movement. 

“Upendra Banerjee said that a great revolutionary campaign 
was being prepared, directed against the Government, and, had not 
the police raid occurred and the arrests been made, a series of out- 
rages which had been planned would have been carried out within 
a short time.” 


The police also raided two other houses in which they found 
large quantities of explosives, including stores of dynamite, picric 
acid, fulminators and detonators fitted to incomplete bombs. In 
the office of the Anarchist organ Mavasafti (Calcutta) was a 
library of books giving up-to-date methods of manufacturing ex- 
There was a collection of lurid Anarchist literature and 
pamphlets preaching sedition. A writer in 7#e Daily Mazi (Lon- 
don) asks, “Whence comes this wave of pessimism, manifesting it- 
self in Nihilism, that is moving among the peopies of the East ?” 
It finds parallel in Russia, where society has been transformed, 


plosives. 


and raw boys, just from college, form a class distinct from nobles, 
clergy, trades people, or peasants, call themselves “ Intellectuals,” 
and dream of revolution. They have no hope of employment 
and think that parliamentarism is violence, and bomb-throwing 
patriotism. 


Asia follows their example. Thus he remarks: 


“In Persia and India a similar transformation has come over 
the unsettled examination-passing youth in the ‘anjumens,’ or 
political clubs of Teheran, and the Babu debating-clubs of Cal- 
cutta. All their manifestations have gone to show that for them 
the value of parliamentarism is as a weapon of violence. Com- 
promise, which is for us the essence of all legislation, is a thing to 
be abhorred because it isnotrhetorical. . . . In that state of mind 
begin the abandonment of social politics and the drawing apart 
and downward to Terrorism. It is the taking of antisocial vows. 
The chemistry of explosives, the mechanism of bombs and their 
concealment, and the subdivision of groups so as to be least con- 
spicuous become overmastering interests, to the exclusion of all 
questions of politics.” 


The Manchester Guardian shows some sign of “skepticism pend- 
ing the publication of more details” of these occurrences, but adds : 


“The better minds of India have shown themselves singularly 
receptive of Western ideals, but the state of India unfortunately 
gives no guaranty against its infection by the political diseases 
of the West.” 


The affair deepens the darkness of the Indian horizon, observes 
the London Daily News, which continues as follows : 


“That an Anarchist conspiracy, after the South-European model, 
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should be added to all the grievous complications 
in the Indian problem, this is, indeed, a horrible and would yest 
day have seemed an inconceivable thing, It can only be ‘ho oe 
that the dimensions of this outbreak of criminal insanity may “ 
exaggerated, and that every man who has harbored a design r : 
volting in the last degree to every sane mind, and yet oneal 
to nothing so much as the cause of rational and orderly reform 
may be quickly laid by the heels.” ; , 


already existing 


The matter is almost poohpoohed, however, by The I 


? : estminster 
Gazette, which remarks: 


“The bomb outrage in India itself is a deplorable symptom, but 
not, we hope, of a very deep-seated mischief. In regard to anar- 
chism, at all events, the Administration has ample power, and 
appears to be using it effectively. Mr. Morley will know how to 
act resolutely without yielding in a panic to advisers who urge 
emergency measures which would not touch the case.” 


SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA 


HE New China’‘s honeycombed with secret societies; and those 


who dare not speak of reform openly, or oppose directly the 
bad government of the mandarins, do so in the lodge or gathering- 
place of their clubs, and devise measures behind locked doors 
which may lead to social and political progress. Some of them are 
merely benefit clubs, making provision for the support of the poor 
members or the decent burial of the deceased, declares Mr. Jean 
Rodes in the Zewpfs (Paris). Others wish to cultivate Euro- 
pean or Japanese customs. Thus various clubs and their aims are 
described in the following terms : 


“The ‘Society for Communizing Property’ aims at the moderni- 
zation of China. Its rules include abstinence from opium. Its by- 
laws forbid the mutilation of women’s feet and the adoration of 
spirits, etc. Its headquarters are at Canton, and in the same city 
is a society which calls itself the ‘Friends of the Nation,’ whose 
members pledge themselves to buy no imported foreign goods. 
In Yunnan is asociety called ‘ Total Death,’ which, in face of the 
Government’s weakness, has as its object the expulsion of the 
French from the territories they have usurped, and the repurchase 
of the railway and its extension. In Chansi is a secret confedera- 
tion which opposes the exploitation of Chinese mines by the Eng- 
lish. In Sze-chuen the secret societies occupy themselves every 
time they meet with discussing the progress of China and making 
plans to raise the funds wherewith to recover the railroads now in 
foreign hands.” 


Of revolutionary clubs Mr. Rodes speaks with some contempt. 
They dream, like the Russians, but do not act. 


“The ‘Triads’ and the ‘Two Brothers’ have members scattered 
throughout Southern and Central China. The two associations 
have amalgamated under one Jeader, Sun Yat Sen, with a view to 
bringing about the triumph of the Aémzng, or revolutionary party, 
but this party is feeble, because of its absolute want of coherence 
and initiative. This inertia largely results from the interior 
mechanism of these institutions. In the lodges, which, with the 
passion for multiplying names so universal in China, have each a 
special name, the chief alone is in perfect communication with the 
directors and knows what their object is. The mass of the initi- 
ated remain in total ignorance of this object. Many of them actu- 
ally are unaware that they are branches of such and such a greater 
organization. They move as if blindfolded. And this is natural. 
It is impossible to make people sacrifice their lives except by 
rousing their passions or hypnotizing them by an idea over which 
their minds have long brooded.” 


The societies in Northern China are of a different kind. They 
take strange names and practise strange or horrible rites like the 
ancient Galli or priests of Cybele in Northwest Asia Minor. Mr. 
Rodes thus describes the “ Big Knives,” the “Little Knives,” the 


“Old Lanterns,” the “Old Brethren,” the “Water Lilies” : 


“The members of these clubs all have the same rules, They 
neither drink fermented liquors nor smoke. They are half-vege- 
tarians, but they practise every exercise that will increase their 
vigor. They employ rites of incantation, and believe that certain 
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substances will render them invulnerable. This group of clubs 
originated at Chantoung, where the population are particularly 
warlike and members are scattered over an area that reaches to the 
Yang-tse River. . They are held to be of dissolute manners, 
and at their annual meeting abandon themselves to all sorts of ex- 
cesses. They comprize the notables, merchants, and farmers of 
the region. It was out of their reunion in 1900 that the Boxers 
were organized.” 


In answer to the question whether these societies of New China 
will ever break out into overt action this writer remarks : 


“Their want of training, of leadership, may perhaps some day 
be supplied ina crisis of affairs particularly favorable to their ob- 
jects, such as the death of the Empress, or a general insurrection 
provoked by universal destitution. It is, however, to be feared 
that this eventuality will not result in benefiting the ignorant mobs 
which it calls to action, but only the old Boxer element.”—7vaus- 
Jation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





HOPE IN THE RUSSIAN CHAOS 


USSIA at present is in an actual condition of chaos. But 
chaos has always preceded cosmos. The dissolution of an 
organism into its elements precedes a resurrection. This idea is 
dwelt upon at length by Mr. Wildover Johnson in 7he Albany 
Review (London). Waste, he says, criminal waste in all depart- 
ments of life, is the phenomenon most conspicuous in our epoch, 
“in its extremest and most abominable form” as illustrated by 
Russia, which is dissolving, disintegrating, and throwing away 
everything that makes a nation great and happy. To quote his 
vivid description of Russian recklessness : 


“The endless procession of overcrowded trains bearing away to 
the great rubbish-heap of Siberia the best blood, brain, and spirit 
of the nation; the great foundling-hospital of Moscow, which is 
said to deposit annually thousands of victims in the river that runs 
beneath its walls; the countless numbers of famishing or homeless 
peasants ; the burning villages and the burning chateaux; the peri- 
odical outbursts of blood-lust and religious fanaticism, egged on 
by political intrigue, directed against the unfortunate children of 
Israel, the despised ; the very advocates of law and brotherhood 
arming themselves with the most deadly instruments of destruction 
and seeking to establish their new social order by blowing their 
opponents to pieces—what are all these but indications of colossal 
waste, waste of life, of wealth, of intellect, of every material out 
of which alone the future can be built ?” 


Yet the Russian Government, which is solely responsible for 
this condition of affairs, is stronger than ever. “The double- 

















HIS SERENE HIGHNESS MAY STRIKE IF THE REICHSTAG DOES 
NOT RAISE HIS PAY. 


—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


headed eagle has emerged from the great storm-cloud of 1905 with 
wings stronger and beaks sharper than ever.” The Douma is a 
failure. “Stolypine, the ‘astute pacificator,’ has managed to coop 
the lion within the cage of autocracy, and, if it still occasionally 
growls, out comes the whip, followed by submission and ‘pardon.’ ” 
The Douma has never interested the people. Its inauguration has 
actually, by the irony of events, strengthened the hands of the 
autocracy. Of this body Mr. Johnson observes : 

“It was a toy which the Russian Government found it conve- 
nient to flourish before the eyes of the European onlookers to keep 
them happy while it went on with its work of stamping out all real 
signs of constitutional growth. As a matter of fact no political 


‘ institutions, however well advertised, can be of the slightest use to 


Russia while the theory of autocracy still remains supreme. The 
Douma has been of double service to the Government. It has en- 
abled them to float loans, while it has brought to the fore the most 
enlightened and determined spirits in the country, who can now be 
conveniently despatched to Siberia. But it has not brought the 
country one step nearer to the solution of its problems.” 


That solution, declares this writer, will never be reached “until 
autocracy with all it symbolizes has been destroyed root and 
branch.” Against autocracy, as represented by the “ Little Father,” 
even the peasants have turned. Since the dissolution of the first 
Douma they have “lost their last vestige of faith in the Czar, and 
openly curse him in the roundest terms.” “In many places they 
are almost masters of the situation” and dictate terms to their land- 
lords. “Inthe Volga district peasants are dictating not merely 
to the landlords, but also to the officials.” To add to this terrible 
condition of confusion and lawlessness the country is harried by 
bands of outlaws, of whom this writer says: 

“ Their ranks are filled from many sources. First, there are the 
deserters from the army, the numbers of which may be gaged by 
the fact that a few months ago four hundred o. them met together 
at Baku and began laying down the law to the neighborhood by 
issuing proclamations. Then there are the ever-increasing number 
of the unemployed, created by the dislocation of industries and the 
burning villages, and these take to robbery to earn their daily 
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GERMANY—“ Get along, you Polish whelp! [’ll make you a good 
Prussian with a club.” — Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 
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bread. Hundreds of peasants also, who have been persecuted by 
the police and driven from their homes for suspected revolutionary 
opinions, go to swell the ranks of this desperate and antibureau- 
cratic element.” 


Yet in all these circumstances, which he dwells upon with almost 
apocalyptic fervor, while “the peasants are clamoring to the revo- 
lutionaries for arms” and “scarcely a day passes but some manor 
is burnt to the ground,” and many an outlaw band “occupies itself 
in expelling obnoxious officials and landlords,” yet “the present 
state of Russia is such that one must welcome this chaos as the 


first step toward a new cosmos.” 


He concludes with an expression of faith in the future, of hope, 
vague indeed, for Russia’s emancipation, with the foJlowing words : 


“Let us turn and consider the situation, not from the point of 
view of present misery, but from that of hope for the future. Let 
us lift our eyes from the squalor, degradation, and suffering 
at our feet, and search the horizon for some faint glow, however 
insignificant, of the dawn. ...... 

“It is still night with us, a night of horrors, of evil dreams and 
evil purposes, a night in which men grope for each other’s throats 
and grapple and stab in the dark. Nor can any one tell how many 
hours have yet to run before the dawn. It will and must come— 
that is sufficient for the struggler for freedom; he is content to go 
on fighting in the certainty that his children or his children’s 
children will see the day at last.” 





FAILURE OF DIVORCE LEGISLATION IN 
FRANCE 


A FEW weeks ago a law was passed in France by which the 

legal separation of two married people could be changed 
into absolute divorce after a period of three years, at the request 
of either of the parties. The divorce and separation law of France, 
as it previously stood, was passed in 1884. The results of it, says 
Joseph Bigenwald, writing in the Corresfondant (Paris), have 
proved disastrous and by no means justify the present augmenta- 
tion of facilities in the way of marriage dissolution. Those who 
advocated the divorce law of 1884 made promises which have never 
been fulfilled. Contrary to their predictions, the proportion of 
illegitimate births has increased, while the sum total of all births 
has decreased, and at the same time the number of divorces has 
not decreased, but has shown a formidable increase. To quote 


the words of Mr. Bigenwald: 


“Every twelvemonth for the last twenty years we see the number 
of ruptured marriages increase. In 1885 there were 2,950 divorces ; 
jn 1890 were registered 5,447; in 1895, 6,751; in 190, 7,157. Dur- 
ing the last years of the nineteenth century the advance slackened, 
but since the opening of the twentieth century the monster returns 
to the assault of our homes more violently than ever. He demol- 
ished 8,919 of them in 1903; 9,860 in 19043 10,019 in 1905; and, 
according to the last returns published, 10,573 in 1906. At the 
same time the number of legal separations increased year by year, 
while it was boasted by the defenders of the law of 1884 that it 
would reduce them to a minimum. . . . There were formerly but 
5,600 married couples annually separated, ‘ thrown each year into 
the circulation.’ There are now more than 21,000 who after hav- 
ing destroyed their own homes, threaten the tranquillity of the 
homes of others.” 


This, says the writer, may of course be partly attributed to the 
separation of Church and State by which “the legislature has ex- 
erted itself to diminish the influence of the Catholic religion, 
which tended to check divorce.” He states other results of the law: 


“The population, instead of increasing, has remained stationary, 
with a more and more marked tendency to diminish. . . . In 1883 
the number of births was 937,944. In 1906 it had fallen to 806,847. 
It would doubtless be unfair to make divorce solely responsible 
for this dwindling birth-rate. But in this matter it has not fulfilled 


the promises made for it and has so far proved a failure.” 


It has proved a failure in not yielding to the principal parties 
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concerned the advantages they had expected from it. Moreover 
“the press compassionate the condition of the children implicated 
in these marital catastrophes.” Mr. Bigenwald dwells at some 
length on this point, which he thinks is the most important fea- 


ture in the failure of divorce as a heal-all in unhappy Marriages 
To quote his words: . 


“There are two classes of unfortunates who claim our especial 
pity. A sort of fatality crushes down the one class from the ve 
cradle, the other class, from childhood more or less sivameet 
They seem to be marked by a second taint of original sin, Tides 
are the children born out of wedlock and the children of divorced 
couples. Does any one think it odious to place together these two 
classes of children? Will the most eager advocate of divorce 
accuse us of insulting those who sever their marriage ties when we 
rank their children with those children who have no father >” 


He goes on to strike “the balance-sheet of divorce.” 


It results 
in failure, as he shows in the following summary : 


“The law of divorce, according to its advocates, by making 
divorce an object of salutary dread to the married couple, should 
have diminished the number of separations. It has quadrupled 
the number, and we have not reached the final increase yet. 

“It should have repeopled France—but France is becoming more 
and more depopulated. 

“It should have made the country more moral; but crimes 
against morals are many times more frequent than before. 

“It should have delivered ill-assorted couples from the horrors 
of an intolerable hell; but if one party seems to enjoy it from a 
delirious delight of short duration, the other party too often sinks 
into a fatal despair. 

“It was predicted that divorce would secure to the children con- 
cerned a better condition than that given by the mere judicial 
separation of their parents, and now the publicists are uttering a 
cry of profound compassion over the black plight in which such 
children find themselves. And sadder than this is the fact that in 
countries where divorce is most common children ‘without family’ 
are the most numerous. The number of those whom their parents 
have never had the conscience to admit into the family and of those 
who have their place in a family, of which their parents have de- 
prived them at a stroke through selfishness regardless of their 
future, increase side by side. 

“Divorce, in a-word, has failed in everything, except in the satis- 
faction which it yields to the savage individualism of those con- 
cerned.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


























YOUR GOOD HEALTH ! 
The outcome of the American- Japanese duel. 
—Rire (Paris). 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


RIVER-CONTROL BY RESERVOIRS 


N improved method of controlling the flow of large rivers by 

a reservoir system, so as to obviate danger from fioods, 
while not attempting to impound all flood-water, has been sug- 
gested by Marshall O. Leighton, Chief Hydrographer of the United 
States Geological Survey, and was presented in our leading article 
last week. This plan is regarded by Eugineering News (New 
York, May 7), which prints Mr, Leighton’s paper in full, as likely 
to result in the sane and practical solution of a problem that has 
long bothered those who have the regulation of rivers in charge. 
For more than half a century, the reviewer tells us, the proposed 
control of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers by reservoirs on their 
headwaters has been a subject of discussion; but the general 
opinion of the engineering profession has been 


electric transmission has revolutionized the situation, in this as in 
other fields of engineering. The figures in Mr. Leighton’s paper 
indicate that the great investment necessary to control the Ohio 
by reservoirs would create water-power of a value exceeding many 
times its cost. The reservoirs will pay, he maintains, to prevent 
flood destruction, they will pay well also to benefit navigation in 
low periods ; but in the creation of water-power the reservoirs will 
pay a larger return than any other great engineering enterprise 
now before the nation. 

“Doubtless the most surprizing thing in Mr. Leighton’s paper is 
the low estimate of cost which he gives for the creation of this 
system comprizing a hundred different reservoirs. His estimate is 
in round numbers $125,000,000, and it is reached by taking the cost 
of ninety-seven large reservoirs for water supply and irrigation 
constructed in recent years, and ascertaining the cost per sec- 
ond foot of water stored in reservoirs of various size. With 

this unit, the cost of the reservoirs of the 





that the project was impracticable. Weread: 


“It is, of course, well known that on rivers 
of small size, such as the minor rivers of 
New England, extensively used for water- 
power, and some of the streams used for pub- 
lic water supply, it is possible to construct 
reservoirs enough to nearly equalize the flow 
at different seasons of the year. 

“Since large rivers are made up of many 
small tributaries, it is, therefore, theoretically 
possible likewise to regulate the flow in any 
river by building reservoirs on al) the tribu- 
taries. But there often lies a wide gulf be- 
tween what is possible and what is finan- 
cially practicable. The huge volume of 
water which flows down to the sea when the 
Ohio or the Mississippi is in flood is too 
vast to be confined in any artificial reservoirs 
—at least, that is the way the problem has 
imprest itself on most conservative engineers. 
It has been generally accepted, we believe, by 
the engineering profession, that for the con- 











proposed system is then ascertained,” 





ARE THE SEXES MENTALLY 
ALIKE > 


N examination of the mental likenesses 
and differences between men and wom- 

en by an English physician, Dr. Thomas 
Claye Shaw, has resulted in conclusions 
which will certainly render the author fersona 
grata to the suffragettes. He believes, in 
fact, that the male and female minds are 
essentially similar and that there arc no differ- 
ences to speak of due to sex. Dr. Shaw’s 
lecture on “The Special Psychology of 
Women,” delivered at the Institute of Hy- 
giene on March 1o last, is printed in Zhe 
Lancet (London, May 2), with editorial com- 


ments expressing some degree of dissent from 








trol of our great rivers, the levee system, 
and not the reservoir system, is the proper 
engineering solution. 

“Now comes forward Mr. Leighton with a 
demand that this old and long accepted tenet 
of the profession be reexamined. He does not make theclaim that 
the data he has brought together JZrvove the reservoir system to be 
practicable for control of the Ohio River. What he does claim 
is that the data which he has collected are sufficient to entitle 
the reservoir system to a fair and thorough examination. We can 
no longer lightly dismiss the reservoir plan of control as a mere 
popular fallacy. A thorough survey must be made to settle the 
question whether or not the reservoir system is practicable.” 


of reservoirs, 


Mr. Leighton, the writer goes on to tell us, does not propose to 
equalize the flow of the great rivers, rejecting this task as too stu- 
pendous for man to attempt. The stored water would submerge 
so much land as to make this scheme impracticable. He does, 
however, plan for reservoir capacity enough to store the top wave 


of the flood, which does nearly all the damage. To quote again: 


“The Ohio and its main tributaries would still flow bank-full at 
times of freshet, and the maintenance of low levees to protect bot- 
tom lands and the lower parts of river cities would probably still 
be advisable. The few feet at the top of the flood wave repre- 
sent no such great volume of water that its storage in artificial 
reservoirs would necessarily be impracticable. 

“On the other hand, this top of the flood wave, released in the 
drought of summer, when the Ohio is shrunken to its smallest di- 
mensions, would have a very notable effect in increasing the depth 
of the river and improving navigation. 

“Still more important is the influence of such storage upon water- 
power. In all the discussion of river control by reservoirs, atten- 
tion has hitherto been concentrated on flood-control and navigation 
improvement. But the vast potential demand for water-power for 


Photograph by Harris & Ewing, 
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Who outlines a plan for controlling the dis- 
astrous floods of the Ohio River by a system 


the author’s views. To quote from Dr. 


Shaw’s lecture: 


“Some of the elements of mind are more 
or are less developed in women, but there 
is no special feminine element, no factor 
present in one sex which is without counterpart in the other. The 
sole difference is the separation of the sexes, and of some attributes 
specialized through this. . . . It is only poets and novelists who 
have made women mysterious by intensifying (caricaturing) the 
action of the mind-elements. . . . The.form of brain action is 
identical both in men and women, sane and insane. The house- 
hold—the family life—represents the unity of life, and the happy 
and well-ordered family represents the harmonized incorporation 
of the two minds and bodies. . . . As to occupations, it does not 
matter whether the two sexes are represented or not, because the 
employing of either is quite a voluntary matter, but for imperial 
purposes monosexual predominance seems requisite. This mono- 
side may, of course, be the female. Hitherto the men have been 
the stronger and have held the position; let the women take it if 
they CA. 6 ks 

“As the sexes have developed in different ways, so have the ac- 
companying mental and bodily divergencies become emphasized ; 
from not fighting, the woman has become more timid and less as- 
sertive, but she has developed invective and persuasion, and now 
that she has strength of numbers she is developing force. The 
man is perhaps more compliant, he has up to now shown the 
chivalry of strength, he was always willing to avail himself of 
women’s help, and in these later days he shows it by marrying for 
money. 

“Why are women so up in arms against being married for 
their money ? One generally finds that the men who marry women 
with money are of all husbands the most docile owing to the sense 
of dependence. Perhaps the fact that women have not always had 
money has tended to make them dependent, afraid to contradict, 
more obedient, less assertive ; but now that the position is so often 
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reversed we see that the real mind in the sexes is the same, altered 
only by social necessity and environment.” 


The common idea that mind in either sex is complicated, pro- 


found, and different according as we see its manifestations in the 
man or the woman is a mistake, according to Dr. Shaw. Asarule, 
he says, what we call thinking is simple, scarcely more than a re- 
flex. He quotes Wundt, the great German psychologist, as saying : 
“TI am inclined to hold that people really think very little and 


very seldom.” Many an action that looks like a manifestation of 
intelligence most surely originates in association. The lecturer 
goes on: 


“One sex might carry on the work of the world just as well as 
the other. Left to itself without work or occupation, mind degen- 
erates into subservience to the body; the man or the woman with 
nothing to do spends the time selfishly, cultivating the appetites, 
tending to introspection. Insomuch as there is any difference be- 
tween the minds of the woman and the man it becomes an interest- 
ing puzzle to the one to guess what is going on in the other. When 
from force of training and similarity of environment it is seen that 
the minds are essentially similar, then interest disappears and life 
becomes monotonous. 

“It is for women to say which they choose, whether they will 
still prefer to retain the position which long education and environ- 
ment have given them, with the result that there is a difference 
which makes them the sought and desired companion of the man, 
or whether they will prefer the form of training and environment 
which, while it shows them capable of equaling the. mental apti- 
tudes of the man, reduces them to the mere question of being a 
physiological necessity. . . . There is something inscrutable in 
what seems to be the natural instinct of the man to assume that the 
woman is really the weaker vessel, that therefore she must be 
treated with consideration, with reverence, as a thing to be 
cherished, that there is a mystery about her which he can not pene- 
trate, and it comes to him as a shock to find that in these modern 
days she insists on considering herself to be the same thing as 
himself. He has hitherto viewed her not merely as a companion 
or a nurse or a plaything, but as something different which he 
might worship and cherish without thought of rivalry, which he 
might yield to with grace with no loss of dignity on either side. Is 
it worth while to destroy his illusion? Is he now to find himself 
mistaken ? Surely women will hesitate before they exchange tine 
invincible armor of mystery and charm for the naked and tame 
theory of equality and similitude !” 


The editors of Zhe Lancet, while expressing agreement with 
much of what Dr. Shaw says, do not accept his dictum that the 
resemblances between the male mind and the female mind 


are inherent and absolute, while the differences are artificial or 
accidental. They say: 


“We are not quite sure of the entire correctness of this view of 
the case, because it is obvious that maternity is an essentially 
feminine function; and we regard the most marked and character- 
istic differences between the sexes as being mainly attributable to 
its requirements. It may be said of the female animal generally 
that, when she has young, she does not care whose dinner she 
takes with which to feed them, and this statement, while it ceases 
to apply to the lower animals as soon as the young have become 
able to shift for themselves, is true or nearly so throughout the 
whole lives of women and materially modifies both their standards 
of right and wrong and their attitude toward the rest of mankind. 
As a sixpence can be so held as to shut out the view of the sun. so 
a child, even when grown to maturity, is often an effective screen 
against considerations which would otherwise be of overwhelming 
importance or intensity. The great lady who urges the appoint- 
ment of Algy or Reggie to some important military command is 
not so destitute of imagination as to be unable to picture to herself 
the disasters which may be caused by his inefficiency ; nor is she, 
as a rule, so stupid as to be under any delusion with regard to his 
fitness for the function which she exerts herself to secure for him ; 
but he is Aer Algy or Aer Reggie, and she therefore desires that 
he should be placed in a distinguished position, while she trusts to 
luck and the chapter of accidents to preserve him from disastrous 
eclipse. His father, in a general way, would be likely to take an 
entirely different view of the position and its requirements.” 


[May 30, 
THE “ELECTRIC GUN” AGAIN 


ib Ren reappearance of the plan to throw projectiles by electric 


power—this time in England—elicits a sarcastic word of 
comment from The Western Electrician (Chicago, Mayz). Most 
of the scientific journals do not notice it at all. 
just named: 


Says the paper 


“An old friend presents itself in the electric gun, which is at- 
tracting some attention in the English papers. This time the 
claim is no modest one. The gun is to hurl a projectile weighing 
2,000 pounds to a distance of 300 miles, The inventor, or shall we 
say the reinventor, is Mr. W. S. Simpson, ‘the well-known English 
metallurgist.”_ Mr. Simpson has great faith in this gun. He is 
quoted in a London paper as follows: 

“*Electricity has not been used in this special direction yet: its 
possibilities are so great that it will be difficult to suggest when 
or where its application will reach perfection. There is, in fact, 
no limit to the powers of electricity. It is quite as easy for my 
weapon to project 50 shells of 500 pounds each per minute as to 
throw 50 of 50 pounds each, and to drop a shot at 100 miles dis- 
tance as at 100 yards; distance is practically no object. Its cost 
will be cheaper than the existing artillery, while its life will be at 
least a hundred times longer than the best weapons now in use.’ 

“Mr. Simpson is right in one thing: electricity has never been 
used as the propelling force in guns. He might have added that, 
altho the theory was broached twenty years ago or more and has 
cropped up at intervals since, it has never had any practical de- 
velopment, simply because it won’t work. The ‘electric gun’ is 
only another of the widely heralded newspaper inventions that are 
merely ‘ iridescent dreams.’ ” 





CHANGES OF LEVEL ON THE EARTH'S 
SURFACE 


\ \ J) E are familiar with the idea of great upheavals in past geo- 


logic ages, and we know that sudden alterations of level 
accompany earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, but it is hard to 
realize that the earth’s crust is still adjusting itself and that it is 
slowly rising and falling all over the globe. Recent measurements 


show this very clearly, and it is expected that systematic observa- 
tions of changes of level will now be made regularly in all civil- 


ized countries every twenty-five or thirty years. Says a writer in 
Cosmos (Paris, March 28): 


“The International Geological Congress held at Vienna in 1903 
requested the International Association of Academies to decide 
that precise measurements of level should be taken in various coun- 
tries. Repeated at long intervals, these should revea) the move- 
ments of the earth’s surface that may still be taking place. The 
director-general of leveling in France, Charles Lallemand, has 
been entrusted with the publication of a preliminary report on the 
question. He shows, in the first place, that these movements are 
undeniable; besides apparent motions due to systematic errors in 
observation, measurements of high precision made in Switzerland, 
Germany, and Japan have shown that the surface has changed in 
elevation by amounts varying from 1 to go centimeters [/2 inch to 
3 feet). 

“We know, on the other hand, that the sea-level is not absolutely 
fixt. At Brest the average level of the Atlantic fell, between 1851 
and 1871, at the rate of 2 millimeters [,1; inch] a year; after 1871 
the level ceased to fall, and then rose at thesame rate. The move- 
ment would seem to be an undulatory one of very long period in 
the mass of the ocean. These geodesic observations are quite in 
accord with the geological observations of numerous authors and 
particularly with those of L. Cayeux. 

“The interest of such investigations is undeniable, but because 
of the complexity and slight amount of earth-movements, there is 
a great risk that the measurements will be influenced by systematic 
errors. It seems difficult, save in special cases, to observe with 
certainty changes of less than 7 centimeters [3 inches]. It will be 
necessary for each country to repeat two or three times a century 
its measurement of Jevels along certain properly chosen lines of 
its fundamental system.”—Z7ranslation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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A TELLTALE FOR BRIDGE WEAKNESSES 


A® instrument for measuring deflection and strain on loaded 

bridges and other structures, which has recently been put on 
the market in this country, is described in 7he Engineering Digest 
(New York, May). The wide range of application of this instru- 
ment, together with the value of the records which may be ob- 


tained by its use, says the writer, makes it indispensable in the 




















RICHARD BRIDGE-STRAIN RECORDER. 


testing of bridges and similar structures. The single fact that the 
deflection of a bridge is generally regarded as the factor which de- 


cides the length of its life shows the value of an instrument of this 


character. According to this pager it consists essentially of an 
amplifying lever movable around a horizontal axis and receiving, 


by means of a stirrup, a rod, and steel wire, the motion to be re- 


corded. We read: 


“The extremity of the long arm carries a special pen which traces 
the curve on a chart carried by a recording cylinder made to turn 
regularly by means of clockwork, The short arm of the lever is 
fitted with steel bearings having conical holes corresponding to the 
amplifying ratios, 20, 10, 2, and 2.5. 

“The short arm of the lever is moved by means of a rod which 
is in operative connection with the roadway by means of a wire, 
specially stretched to avoid oscillations. For recording the de- 
flection of a beam the instrument is preferably placed in the road- 
way. When a vertical deflection is to be recorded the lower end 
of the wire is anchored to the earth and to the upper end of the 
roadway itself; the recording being obtained by a relative move- 
ment, the wire playing the part of a fixt rod. For measuring a 
horizontal deflection a fixt point is established at the level of the 
roadway, the wire being attached to a spiral spring in connection 
with the upper level of the roadway, and two anchorages in the 
earth. The fixt point thus serves to operate the recording instru- 
ment. By means of other arrangements, direct records of deflec- 
tions or displacements, measured not from the earth or the anchor- 
age, but relative to the structure itself, can be obtained, as, for 
example, the deflection of the center of a beam referred to its 
supports.” 





FAITH AND THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


NDER this heading an address delivered to students of 
Columbia University by Prof. Harold Jacoby, of the chair of 
astronomy in that institution, is printed in Popular Astronomy 
(Northfield, Minn., May). Professor Jacoby asserts that astrono- 
mers and mathematicians believe that the ordinary or Euclidean 
astronomy corresponds with the facts of nature, altho our power of 
measuring angles is not precise enough to enable us to prove it. 
Scientific men therefore as wel] as religious believers must, he 
says, rely on faith. Professor Jacoby begins by saying that on 


many young men the so-called “exact” sciences exercise a sort of 
fascination, because their truths seem to admit of complete logical 
proof. He goes on: 


“But the whole range of science contains nothing more firmly 
founded on irrefragible reasoning than the simple propositions of 
elementary geometry. . . . Inthe year 1830 Nikolai Lobachevsky, 
son of a Russian peasant, put forth his epoch-marking proof that 
the well-known propositions of elementary geometry are not neces- 
sarily true, that Euclid’s demonstrations are not in accord with 
the extreme requirements of rigid logic. For instance, you all 
remember the well-known theorem of elementary geometry con- 
cerning the sum of three angles of a triangle. Lobachevsky built 
up and published a complete system of geometry in which this 
proposition does not occur, and in which this proposition is not true. 

“If we accept the principles of inductive science there is but one 
way to test the truth or falsity of this theorem of the angles. It 
is necessary to experiment, to make actual measurements upon an 
actual triangle. But real measurements can never be accurate ab- 
solutely. They all depend ultimately upon fallible human senses 
and more or less defective instruments made by fallible human 
hands. Slight errors of observation always occur; thesc render 
results uncertain; it is possible to prove by observation that the 
angle theorem is very nearly true, but not that itis 77we. It may 
even be that the divergence from truth might show itself in an in- 
creasing degree if it were possible to execute our measurments 
upon very large triangles. Even astronomy is limited to measure- 
ments made from the earth: possibly, if we could go forth into 
the profound depths of space; if we could bridge the distance by 
which we are sundered from the stars; if we might even pass be- 
yond the confines of the visible sky and push our mighty triangle 
to the very fringe of the 
invisible universe—possi- 
bly then, and then only, 
could we- make evident 
the truth.. 

“Now this idea of Lo- 
bachevsky involves a re- 
vision of our notions con- 
cerning space: his idea 
can hold only in a space 
different from that we 
have inherited from Eu- 
clid. Lobachevsky’s is 
space of four dimensions. 
For my present purpose 
it is not necessary to ex- 
plain in detail or to un- 
derstand fully the mys- 
terious fourth dimension. 
Regard it, if you will. as 
a mere figment of math- 
ematical imagination ; the 
fact remains that science 
to-day knows not, and can 
not ascertain without im- 
possible experimentation, 
whether Euclidean geom- 
etry is a truth. 

“But we all believe our 
geometry ; none credit as 
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phenomena of an imagi- _ ming 
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Astronomers study the 
skies ; physicists theorize 
in their laboratories; all 
believe in ordinary com- 
mon - sense geometry. 
Therefore is it possible 
for science, like religion, 
to believe something not 
logically proven.  Sci- 
ence to-day has attained only to the portal of knowledge; 
when her forces shall have stormed the citadel, when she shall 
stand upon the deepest foundation-stone of truth attainable by man, 
she will find, surely, that stone bedded upon some kind of faith, 
some belief outside the domain of rigid logic.” 
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ARCHITECTURAL POSSIBILITIES OF 
CONCRETE 
ee as a structural material is very old, we are re- 


minded by H. Toler Booraem in an article contributed to 
The Architectural Record (New York, April)—witness the exten- 
sive use of it made by the ancient Romans. Its modern employ- 
ment in connection with iron rods or bars we owe to the French. 
Ten years ago, says Mr. Booraem, they were building structures 
of considerable size of concrete, in which were embedded iron rods 
or mesh so disposed in walls, girders, and other structural mem- 


bers as to supply the tensile strength that concrete lacks. He 
goes on: 


“Since then this principle has been worked out with great pre- 
cision of detail, both scientifically and commercially. Tho the 
science is still young, it is practical to apply it to the entire frame 
of a building—columns, piers, roof, girders, and beams, as well 
as walls. 

“One thing is at once strikingly apparent, namely, the much 
greater slenderness of the construction as compared to masonry. 
Walls may be thinner and spans of girders longer than we are used 
to seeing. Steel-frame construction has, to be sure, accustomed 
us to much of this, particularly as to slender verticals. But this 
is quite a reversal of the usual conception of concrete, as massive 
and inert, which it is, to be sure, when used alone. So concrete 
must be considered from now on as a material with essentially 
new functions and possibilities of expression. 

“First of its characteristics as an architectural material is its 
plasticity. Technical language adopts the term ‘ pouring into the 
forms,’ which concisely implies the impressionable nature of the 
medium, while it describes the actual method of emplacement. 
Such material calls naturally for molded, flowing forms growing 
out of the body material, in contrast to the principle of detachment 
of forms and the putting together of them in small units, which 
ideas govern architectural construction and ornament in stone. 

“Concrete structure is not merely plastic and lending itself to 
treatment in large masses; it is monolithic. This is the second 
characteristic of general import, carrying with it the distinction we 
have just noted. The indication of joints is of course illogical, 
because such would be merely a pretense of what does not actually 
exist. 

“Furthermore, in dealing logically with concrete we must revise 
many of our most deeply seated notions regarding stability. Two 
motives are fundamentally concerned with all architecture: the 
one is the pier or column and lintel, the other the arch, with its 
inferences of thrusts and balanced equipoise. Concrete, to be 
sure, does not suppress these elements of construction, but func- 
tional relations of the component parts are altered by the fact that 
not only are the base, shaft, and cap fused in one, but the lintel or 
the arch itself becomes practically one uniform mass with the pier 
by virtue of the interwoven reenforcement. In conscquence, the 
meaning of many of the members of the conventional order, which 
has maintained its integrity from the days of Athens to our own, 
disappears in monolithic construction, The capital may remain, 
at least in the abstract ; some indication being announced of weight 
concentrated and supported. And the capital is always a spot 
proper to emphasize by the use of some ornament. Architrave 
and frieze have no separate identity, tho, if the expression of 
monolithic form is rightly interpreted. A projecting cornice, of 
course, has perfect reason; in the moldings that should compose 
it, however, modillions or brackets have no logical place. A con- 
crete arch, not being composed of voussoirs and key-block, should 
not present a pretense of them by indicating imaginary joints. 
A chamfer molding is about the extent of articulation which should 
be allowed, tho the crown may be chosen with propriety as a place 
for enrichment, if this is wanted for its value in a scheme of orna- 
ment and if the convention of a wedged and functional key is 
avoided.” 

Our attention is called by the writer to the novel slenderness 
and great beauty of line in the arched forms to which reenforced 
concrete may be adapted, particularly in bridge-work. In general 
construction, he says, the tendency is to long spans and segmental 


or elliptical sections. In speaking of the arch, it must be remem- 


bered, of course, that the fundamental distinction between arch 
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and beam or lintel really disappears in concrete construction 
With reenforced concrete the only principle of importance hi 
differentiates a curved form of span from a beam is that of the 
strain line for the particular loads, which, in turn, determines the 
curv. of the arch. Such an arch is really a curved truss, and the 
arch, as understood in masonry, does not really exist in reenforced 
concrete. We read further: 


“Arched or domed roofs and various forms of vaulting are prac 
tical possibilities of reenforced concrete, tho the occasions ha 
permit of ceilings of such character and in durable materials are 
rare. 

“Tt will be seen from these tendencies that logical form, as it 
may be exprest architecturally in concrete, makes for severity and 
simplicity. In all former styles the emphasis of joint lines has 
been a favorite mode of expression. In this new material plain 
surface must be mostly depended upon. Conventional form, as it 
has been handed down to us, is permeated with the feeling of the 
cutter’s tools. One sees this in the straight lines and sharpness of 
moldings and in clear-cut carving. Concrete ornament should 
show evidences of modeling rati.er than sculpturesque quality 
Line has diminished in importance, surface and color have gained. 
Mechanically as well as esthetically, the elaborate forms of stone ' 
architecture, heavily projected and accurately finished, are con- 
trary to the nature of concrete and the methods used in its 
erection. 

“Since so much that has seemed positively essential to design, 
at least for all large problems where formal elaboration is caijled 
for, is denied the concrete designer, he must evidently either veneer 
the structure with other materials in the same unrelated manner as 
is done with a steel frame, or must seek other sources of inspira- 
tion. A motive prolific in opportunities is offered in the use of 
faience and tile. Pattern is the natural form of enrichment for 
flat surface, and nothing is more consistently in harmony with the 
unmechanic and plastic, tho durable, surface of concrete than cer- 
amic tile and faience. The tile may be modeled in low relief, or, 
again, may be mosaic inlays of colored marbles or terra-cottas in 
geometric patterns. The quality of the concrete surface permits 


an expression of the hand-made rather than of the mechanically 
finished.” 





FOG-PREVENTION—Suggestions of ways in which fogs may be 
prevented or dispérsed are made by Sir Oliver Lodge in the en- 
gineering supplement to 7he Times (London). Fogs in cities are 
largely due, he says, to harmful gases in the atmosphere, such as 
carbon and sulfur dioxid ; also to products of incomplete combus- 
tion. These may be largely done away with by improved fire- 
places, intelligent stoking, special boiler appliances, etc. The 
author, however, suggests that coal consumption may ultimately 
have to be prohibited within large cities. He writes: 


“The real and ultimate remedy is not to allow the importation 
of coal at all into a large town, but to have it converted into par- 
tially purified gas outside. It would thereby become possible to 
do away with the conveyance, by road or rail, of fuel in the solid 
form altogether; and to depend upon the flow of gas through 
pipes laid down for the purpose. The gas could be made at the 
coal-pits without any locomotion of coal. It can be made in such 
a way as to economize the valuable products of distillation, and to 
give a useful kind of coke; and then the non-illuminating heating 
gas thus provided, after such a minimum of purification as may 
be thought sufficient, can be forced along immense mains to the 
distant towns, just as water is now supplied.” 


Says The Engineering Digest (New York, March) in further 
comment on Sir Oliver’s plan: 


“The above suggestions deal with the matter of prevention of 
town fog. Country mists and sea fogs, he believes, may be due to 
the electrification of the atmosphere. Normally the air is nega- 
tively charged, but when the atmospheric potential becomes posi- 
tive, the result may, according to the author, be a condensation of 
the moisture present. He suggests the discharge of high-tension 
electricity, of negative sign, into the air ona large scale. This 
may possibly have the effect of dissipating fog. In a small labor- 
atory experiment it had the effect of condensing smoke into black 
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snow and mist into rain. What the effect of such discharge on a 
Jarge scale would be can not be predicted, but it will surely be 
tried before long.” 





A NEW SOLUTION OF AN OLD PROBLEM 


TEREOSCOPIC vision—the impression of relief in a picture, 
making objects “stand out” as they do in nature when viewed 
with both eyes—has been obtained in various ways, but in all of 
them the picture or pictures must be viewed through some kind of 
optical apparatus. It has remained for a French physicist to de- 
vise a kind of picture that will give this impression to the naked eye. 
His ingenious invention is described and explained in Za Nature 
(Paris, March 21) by A. Detoeuf, who says: 


“Photography gives an exact image of nature, but one entirely 
without relief. ‘The photographic image is only the projection, on 
a plane, of the object represented, and the notion of distance, 
depth, and relief is given solely by the relative size of objects and 
the form and intensity of shadows. This is insufficient, for our 
eyes possess Other and more powerful means of observing relief 
in natural objects. 

“The best of these depends on binocular vision. The two eyes 
observe from two slightly different points of view, and thus per- 
ceive the same object in two slightly different aspects, certain 
parts hid from one eye being seen by the other, and inversely ; the 
apparent contours are not perfectly identical, and this serves to 
give us the impression of relief. 

“When the object is quite near, the difference of the two aspects 
is greater and the appearance of relief becomes more evident; at 
the same time the eyes are forced to converge toward the point ob- 
served, and the necessary muscular effort is another measure of the 
distance. Finally, each eye by itself . . . is susceptible. of ‘ac- 
commodation,’ that is to say, of giving to its crystalline lens an 
arbitrary curvature so as to focus the object of vision directly on 
the retina, no matter what may be its distance. This new muscu- 
lar effort also assists, in what may be caJled a subconscious way, in 
judgment of the distance of objects. 

“Of these three criteria . . . the first isthe most important, . . . 
and it has been utilized ia the classic form of the stereoscope. . . . 

“The stereoscope has two faults: it requires two photographs of 
necessarily small dimensions, which must be observed in relative- 
ly inverse positions from that in which they were taken; and the 
‘apparatus is somewhat complicated and bothersome.” 


For several years past more practical solutions have been sought. 
‘Estanave has devised a simple and convenient method, but it has 
not met with general approval. Both this and other methods, re- 
quiring the use of spectacles, of colored glass or prisms of special 
form, to view the picture have been described in these columns. 
Estanave’s method requires the use of a specially ruled grating for 
the observation, the stereoscopic images having been combined on 
one plate by the use of a similar grating. No methods requiring 
‘special apparatus to view the picture are likely to compete with the 
old form of stereoscope. A new method which requires no special 
‘device at all has recently been invented by Lippmann, who is also 
known as the author of what is considered by many physicists the 
only system of true color photography, the others being simply 
methods of making colored pictures with the aid of photography. 
Lippmann’s method is thus described by Mr. Detoeuf: 


“The problem was this: To find an image such that each eye, 
observing it, will be forced to regard it in the aspect under which 
it would see the real object itself. The solution is as follows: 

“Lippmann uses a plate formed of tiny globules of collodion or 
some other refracting substance, placed close together so as to 
‘cover the whole surface. . . . These globules are about } milli- 
meter [4 inch] in diameter; their anterior faces have the shape 
of a spherical knob or cap. The rays of light from any direction 
passing through this surface converge to a focus, and the divers 
foci lie on the surface of a small sphere. The posterior face of 
each globule is so shaped as to coincide with this focal sphere. 
Any point M, situated at a distance from the globule that is very 
great compared with its diameter [even 8 inches would be 1,000 
times this diameter], sends to it rays that are practically parallel 


and converge at a point m of the focal sphere. Thus on this sphere 
are formed images of all the objects placed before the plate. If 
the back surface of each globule is covered with a sensitized film, 
a clearly defined photographic image will be produced upon each, 
as ina tiny camera. This image may be developed either as a 
positive or a negative. 

“Suppose we fix the image and illuminate it strongly. As the 
point m is the image of M, if m were the object, 4 would be the 
image. Thus all rays from # will form a conical sheaf whose 
apex will be at M and whose base will be the rear face of the 
globule. 

“The point # can therefore be seen only when the eye of the 
observer is on this sheaf, that is to say, on the straight line #M. 
The point M will form an image in each globule, but the eye at O 
will see only one of these images, that at m, situated on the 
straight line OM. Likewise it will see only the image m’ of 
another point M’, and so of any object it will see only a single 
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DIAGRAM OF LIPPMANN’S STEREOSCOPIC PLATE. 


image rigorously symmetric with that which it would see by direct 
vision [but made up of tiny partiai image in the separate globules]. 
If the eye changes its position the image will change, but will re- 
main always identical with what would be seen in direct vision. 
. . . This requires, it should be noted, no apparatus at all... . 
The image is turned upside down, but this is easily remedied. 
Relief is preserved, for each eye perceives the image that it would 
see in nature. The sensation is the same as in direct vision.” 


The writer notes at this point that there is, however, an impor- 
tant difference between the image thus observed and that in natural 
vision. The image being not real but virtual, that is, formed by 
converging and not by diverging rays, the movements of the eye in 
focusing or “accommodation” are different from the natural ones. 
These might perhaps be specially acquired, but the inventor has 
made them unnecessary by placing a second prepared plate, with 
its tiny globules, in front of the first, which alters the paths of the 
rays in the required directions. The mechanical difficulties of the 
plan have, it would appear, been skilfully overcome. Says Mr. 
Detoeuf : 


“It may be imagined that the realization of this plan is very 
difficult. We must have a layer of collodion or celluloid of very 
constant thickness, and perfectly regulated, molded on each face 
so as to form the little globules described above; the neighboring 
globules must be separated with an opaque substance, so that the 
most oblique rays may not pass from one globule into another and 
thereby cause trouble. Lippmann has effected this by using 
Chinese ink, since ordinary ink is dissolved by the collodion. 
Finally, the microscopic photographs obtained must have suffi- 
cient relative clearness ; that is to say, the details must be distinct, 
and Lippmann’s chief work has been directed to this point. 

“The first trials were made with a very rudimentary molding of 
the front face of the plate, the rear face being left plane. The 
results were very satisfactory. Jn another experiment small glob- 
ules of glass were strewn on an ordinary photographic plate and 
the success in this case was as great as could be expected.”—Tyams- 
lation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD 


SOCIALISM NOT CHRISTIAN 


HE prominence given to the discussion of Socialism in these 
days makes it desirable that people entertain clear ideas 

upon the fundamental principles involved. Particularly is this the 
case when Socialism is considered in its relation to Christianity. 
“Tt is possible to define Socialism in such a way that it is not only 


consistent, but identical, with the earthly mission of Christianity,” 
points out the Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, of 


“Tt is evident that Christianity is looking at a different probl 
and working on different lines, To Socialists the materia} = 
sions are all-important; in Christianity they are ag 
Socialism the great thing is to work for the redistributio f 
wealth. Christianity’s reply is, Beware of covetousness tees 
not therefore possible to maintain that Christianity ado ts the 
economic method of State Socialism. m 

“ However attractive Socialism may be as an ideal, it has not 
yet been shown to be possible. And even if by a stretch of imag. 

nation we grant that it is possible, there are 





London. In that case we shall have a social 
organization in which “all men’s good is 
each man’s rule”—a condition better -de- 
scribed, thinks this writer, as “Christian So- 
cialism.” Socialism as an economic theory 
and the Christian religion are thus seen to 
agree in certain aims, but in the method 
adopted to realize those aims, the writer goes 
on to say, “it can not be said that Christianity 
has even passed an opinion on the doctrine 
of State Socialism.” Not only were Karl 
Marx and the early German Socialists “ma- 
terialistic,” taking no account of spiritual 
values, it is asserted, but it is true to-day that 
Socialism confines its view to this earthly 
life and to the material conditions of well 
being.” Dr. Horton, who is one of the 1ead 
ers of English Congregationalism, gives his 
views in The Christian Commonwealth (Lon- 


don), the organ of Dr, R, J, Campbell, the 








grave doubts in the minds of many as to 
whether it would be desirable. The more 
you know of the people who call out for So. 
cialism the more you find that they have not 
a glimmering impression as to what it means. 
It would make it certain that all should get 
their food, that all should be fairly clothed 
and housed, and that all should have the 
necessary conveniences of life; but it would 
eliminate personal freedom and check some 
of the noblest tendencies in our human nature. 
The individual would have to consent to be 
merely a part of a great machine. He would 
have to surrender the liberty for which men 
have struggled for centuries. We have to 
ask whether astate would be preferable where 
YOu gat plenty to eat, sufficient Clothes, and 
where you lived comfortably—at the price cf 
liberty, The more I think of it the more 
thankful 1 am that, in the ordinary course of 
things, before State Socialism is established 


in England 1 shall have escaped its tyranny, 
and shall be in the land of light and liberty 








champion of Christian Socialism in England. 


We yead: 


“The term Socialism has, . 


Who says that “ if Christians were more socia)- 
ist, Socialists would be more Christian.” 


. its scientific 
meaning. In that scientific sense it is a 
very definite economic theory with corresponding political pro- 
posals. [It was made in the first instance by a very solid 
thinker in Germany—Karl Marx. The doctrine of Marx was 
that by the inevitable process of evolution the next step of 
human development wili be that the material and means of pro- 
duction will be concentrated in the hands of the commonwealth 
for the good of all. The state will own the land and the capital, 
and it will therefore assume the control of the industries and as a 
necessary result will have the control of individual life, determin- 
ing what men shall do and what their reward shall be. This defi- 
nition of Socialism happened to be advocated by Karl Marx and 
a number of German Socialists who were in direct antagonism to 
religion, and particularly Christianity. That was rea.ly an acci- 
dent. It might be, and in England at the present moment it actu- 
ally is the case, that men believe in State Socialism and yet are 
Christians. Therefore it is important to point out that State So- 
cialism has just as much and just as little to do with Christianity 
as any other great political or economic conception, such as liber- 
alism or conservatism, free trade or tariff reform. State Social- 
ism is apractical proposal based on a theory of economic develop- 
ment for realizing a social constitution which many Christians 
desire, and if Christians believe that this is the way of realizing the 
Kingdom of God they should feel that the Socialist methoa is ap- 
proved by their Master. But observe this: No one is entitled to 
say that Christianity enjoins that method. And still less is any 
one entitled to say that those who do not believe in that method 
are to be unchristianized. To identify State Socialism with 
Christianity is not only a confusion of ideas, but it must have a 
disastrous effect. We are no more justified in identifying Chris- 
tianity with the principles of Socialism than with the principles of 
the French Revolution.” 


As to the method by which Socialism proposes to realize its 
end, continues Dr. Horton, “I am not aware of any part of the 
sayings of Jesus that would justify us in saying that Christianity 
adopts that method.” Further: 


ROBERT F. HORTON, 


forever. 
“Christians should be as passionately eager 


to save the people as the Socialist orator and 
worker. Christians should feel the shameand 
misery more keenly and sensitively than any 
other men on earth, because of what Jesus did and does. They 
should look on the vast mass of the people, those that are dis- 
possest and disinherited, those that are prevented from any hon- 
orable progress in life—Christians should look on these as their 
peculiar care, as their brothers and sisters for whom their Lord 
died. We should not leave it to Socialists to love these men more 
dearly than we do. 

“Socialism and Christianity ought to be better acquainted and 
agreed; there is no great difference between the principles at the 
root of both. Both long for a better order and better }ife of man. 
They might be better agreed if they saw that a reformed society 
can not be achieved unless by reformed men, and reformed men 
can not be truly reformed unless they work for a reformed so- 
ciety. lf Christians were more socialist, Socialists would be more 
Christian.” 


TOLSTOY ON DEATH—Count Tolstoy, the Russian author, 
celebrates his eightieth birthday this summer, but expresses his 
preference for death. The Paris Daily Mail prints his reply to 
a friend who congratulated him recently on the approach of his 
birthday, which ran as follows: “It is another happiness that I 
await—Death.” Ina letter which is published in the Paris J/atin 
he amplifies this saying and adds that all earthly life is a dream 


and that death is the true awakening. This letter runs as follows: 


“ All our life, from birth to death—is it not, with all its dreams, 
itself a dream? Does not our belief in its reality spring solely and 
entirely from our ignorance of any other life more real ? Our 
earthly life is one of the dreams of another and more real life, and 
that other life is a dream of yet another life, and so on ad znfini- 
tum, even to the last life, the life of God. 

“Death in youth is as when a man is awakened before he has 
slept full measure. Death in old age is as when a man wakes of 
his own accord after good sleep. Suicide is as a nightmare which 
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a man banishes by remembering that he is asleep; he makes an 
effort, and he wakes. 

“Deep sleep, without dreams, is comparable to semibestiality. 
It is the sleeper conscious of what goes on around him, and ready 
to awake at any moment, who has knowledge, tho but vague, of 
the life whence he came and whither he shall return. 

“Even in this present dream-life we feel that which the new life 
will perhaps make real to us. The earthly form in which the 
awakening of our knowledge of the true life finds us appears asa 
limitation to the free development of our spirit, The true life be- 
gins when that limitation is removed. This idea embodies all the 
knowledge of the truth which gives to man the consciousness of 
eterna! life. 

“1 believe with all my soul in what I say, I feel, I know with 
certainty that in dying I sha}) be happy, that I shall enter a world 
more real.” 





LOSSES FROM THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


ie week we published astatement from a Roman-Catholic 
source concerning Nineteen Protestant-Episcopal deserters 
to the faith of Rome; this week we observe in a Protestant-Epis- 
copal organ some statements concerning the men who come back 
from Rome. “If there be a highway to Rome,” says Richmond 
H. Gesner, who is quoted by Zhe Living Church (Milwaukee) 
from 7z%e Gospel Messenger, “there is certainly a good, broad trail 
back again, and the Romans know it.” Writing for those of his 
own “ lachrymose brethren” who are “flooding the church papers 


with letters on why men go to Rome,” he begs them “to wipe their 


eyes Jong enough {0 read some facts,” which he proceeds to give in 


the following: 


“] regret that J have not preserved, each year, the number of 
those who have left Rome for a purer and more primitive faith. 


In 1890 The English Church Review gave the names of twenty- 
one priests who had formerly been priests of the Church of Rome. 
In 1895-06 the Church of England received eight priests from our 
Latin sister. In 1895 the Church in the United States received 
thirty-eight ministers of other communions, of which number sev- 
eral were Roman priests, and in 1897 we received twenty-one minis- 
ters, of whom two were from the Pope’s obedience. } doubt if 
there has been a year since in which we have not gained an even 
larger number from our foreign sister. Within the past year 
Bishop Potter has received four or five Roman clergymen. I had 
occasion recently to bring this latter fact to the attention of one of 
my Roman brethren in this city, and he was not a little astonished 
to have the officia) statement of these ‘versions put under his eyes. 
It is a fact that the Roman clergy themselves do not realize how 
many they are losing. The secular papers often do not mention 
the fact, or, if they do, tuck it awayin an obscure corner. Such 


facts do not feed the vanity of Roman readers. Some years ago 
Father Elliott, of the Paulist Order, being asked if it were true 


that the Anglican Church was feeder to the Church of Rome, re- 
plied, ‘From my observation it is not true that the Anglican Church 


furnishes the largest number of converts.’ Jf Father Elliott knew 
the immediate denominational ancestry of the converts he would 


have been even more emphatic. 
“I wish our church year-books would add a new feature to their 


bulky pages. Let them give each year the number of proselytes 
to Rome, and converted to the Church, with the name of the ecclesi- 


astical body from which the former came. The comparison will 
prove interesting, and I venture the prediction that the perverts to 


Rome will not outweigh the accessions to us. In time it may be 
possible to discover the ecclesiastical antecedents of the men who 


leave us. That, too, would prove a delightful and illuminating 
study. But the lapse of Romans is not confined to their clergy. 


There is not a parish in the land which does not count, among its 
laity, those who once were Roman Catholics.” 
This writer proceeds to make quotations from a Protestant-Epis- 


copal paper called The Pulpit of the Cross showing what he calls 
“leaks in the Roman cistern,” He says: 


“On June 29, 1897, The Pulpit of the Cross made the following 
statement : ‘The Bishop of Indiana has kept an account of the re- 


ligious training and education of those recently confirmed in his 
diocese, and, out of a total of 471, those educated within the 
American Church were 242, a little more than one-half.’ Then 
follows a list of those received from various denominations, The 
Roman Church furnishes twenty-one of theseconverts. Upon this 
fact the editor comments thus; ‘We believe this average is pretty 
generally maintained throughout the various dioceses of the United 
States, and it would indicate that about fifty per cent. of those 
confirmed by our bishops are converts to the American Church 
from the Roman communion and sectarian bodies. If our Latin 


sister, instead of heralding from the housetops the names and 
number of those who pass from Anglicanism to the obedience of 


the Pope. would take note of the tens of thousands of her own 
children who go astray, a goodly portion of whom find rest at last 
for their souls in the Anglican household, it would be more in 
keeping with the old proverb, “People who live in glass houses 
shouldn’t throw stones.”’ 1 can furnish other testimony both from 
The Pulpit of the Cross and from Roman-Catholic sources to show 


the leakage in Rome’s supposedly ‘tight’ little house of faith.” 





COLLEGE RELIGIOUS LIFE 


E have gone faster in freedom” in our modern life “than 


“ 


we have been able to secure moral adjustment,” thinks 
Pyof. C. B. Clark, of the chair of philesophy and education in 
Alfred University. We shall therefore be “obliged to solve the 
problem of finding at east a partial substitute for the restraints of 
home life.” The place to locate this substitute he designates as 
the college, where some of the most virulent symptoms of the ton- 
dition noted are to be observed. The universal freedom, if not 
the license, of modern college life, he observes, “will in the course 
of evolution give us a higher type of self-control on the part of 
those who exercise voluntary self-discipline, yet we are purchasing 
the results at a fearful cost of ruin.” Moral and religious delin- 
quency characterizes the life of the modern university so proverbi- 
ally, he asserts, that reaction from the old religious standards has 
gone too far. He recalls the time when the primary office of a 
college was first the “conversion” of every student. Following 
that came education. But with few exceptions, “confined, per- 
haps, to narrow and singular denominations,” this state of affairs 
has passed away. His analysis of present conditions, given in 
Uuity (Chicago, May 14), is stated in these words: 

“We read that one university president said that he would not 
dare to call his three thousand students together for compulsory 
religious exercises of the most general character, since he feared 
the effect of such a move upon the legislature and his appropria- 
tions. Judging from the practises generally followed in State in- 
stitutions and the larger private universities, evidently this uni- 
versity president js not the only one who entertains such fears. 
The position which has generally obtained seems to be that of 
non-interference with a student’s religious and moral welfare, un- 
less his conduct becomes actually scandalous. That higher edu- 
cation seems to be in danger of swinging to an extreme of religious 
indifference is stil] further evidenced by the fact of the creation of 
the Religious Education Society, which, if we understand its pur- 
pose, is to create in our educational life a more positive expression 
of religious and moral appreciation. There is a more or less gen- 
eral feeling, too, among a large proportion of our population, that 
our colleges and universities are hotbeds of infidelity. There is 
considerable feeling that the average college professor teaches a 
more or less disguised form of infidelity, insinuating with his regu- 
lar instruction more or less irreligion and spiritual poison. It is 
needless to say, here, that the suspicion that the religion of an 
educated man is bound to be of a questionable character is abso- 
lutely unwarranted and unfair. No more genuine or si*cere Chris- 
tians can be found anywhere than among our college professors 
and instructors. These men are, to be sure, sometimes not alto- 
gether orthodox, but that is no reproach to their religion. As a 
class, our university and college professors are thoughtful, reflect- 
ive men, and it is their very sincerity in religious expression that 
gives rise to the suspicion that they are irreligious.” 


Such conditions must be met by efforts toward “the cultivation 
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and expression of the religious nature in and through college life 
and activity.” As foremost among these agencies we read: 
“Moral and religious culture must be unmistakably in evidence in 


the lives of the men and women who compose the faculty.” <A 


further means is to be found in the character of the teaching 
offered. Thus: 


“Moral and religious teaching is not incompatible with the high- 
est educational culture. Certain students are glad to avail them- 
selves of elective courses in Biblical literature and history. Others 
are averse to courses of this kind. But aversion to religion may 
often be unconsciously conquered by giving students the right 
point of view. For example, in the study of the world’s great 
literature it would seem that the majority of college students could 
be brought to an appreciation of the best portions of the Bible for 
their literary value, if for no other. Certainly it possesses rare 
gems of loftiest sentiment, and, while it would doubtless detract 
from the ultimate value of the Bible to treat it as literature merely, 
no college teacher should be so superstitious as to regard the Bible 
as too sacred to be investigated as literature. Another subject 
which is calculated to give the student a rational, unprejudiced 
attitude toward all reality is the study of history. Anappreciation 
of the evolution of mankind can hardly be separated from the Bible 
and the Church as forces in civilization. If done in the right man- 
ner, no harm can come from instructing ourselves and others in the 
false steps taken in religious progress, for, as educators, it is not 
ours to multiply devotees to any sect, but to create a faithful de- 
votion to truth and reality; and morality and religion are read. 
Science, too, has its contribution to religion. The old view re- 
garded them as enemies, and the only hope of avoiding battle was 
to build up a ‘middle wal) of partition,’ ruling that they lay in ab- 
solute distinct fields of operation. Deeper reflection has shown us 
they are but different aspects of the same ultimate and that there 
not only is no quarrel, but there can be none when their relations 
are seen in their true perspective. It was something of a gain 
when we had ruled that science and religion were not necessarily 
antagonistic, but we now go farther and affirm that their goal is 
the same, tho contemplated from different viewpoints. 

“Other subjects as well add their contribution to the moral and 
religious concept. True philosophy—also inseparable from ethics 
—can not antagonize either morals or religion, since its search is 
but to discover man’s place within the Absolute. And so we might 
proceed throughout the entire curriculum. It is not necessary to 
add that nothing seems more out of place than to drag religion into 
irrelevant places, Such a procedure is everywhere and always to 
be avoided, for it is certainly not in good taste, is unpedagogical, 
unscientific, and is not far from irreligion, Dogmatism is, of 
course, equally to be avoided.” 

Attractive chapel exercises and the meetings of Christian organi- 


“ 


zations are mentioned, but considerable stress is laid upon “a 
strong but wholesome and steady college discipline.” We read: 


“ A lesson which even many seniors have failed to « ppreciate is 
that dissipation in any form lessens the student’s chances of suc- 
cess. For this fact who is mostly at fault, seniors or faculty ? 
While it would be obviously unjust to blame the facuity in every 
instance, yet I fear that as often as not the faculty more than the 
student is at fault for the manifest Jack of moral responsibility in 
the student body. A wholesome respect for the Day of Judgment 
would be inculcated if students were more often brought face to 
face with consequences of a disciplinary kind. Development of 
any sort should lead straight to the day of doom. Intellectual 
vagrancy ought to be dealt with as acollege crime. Is there no 
connection between the high-handed irresponsibility of finance, 
industry, and social disregard for law and the irresponsibility 
which masters the average college student? The habit of circum- 
ventirg justice is often learned in college. Unprincipled scheming 
begun in college and not met on the part of the faculty and authori- 
ties with a positive judgment makes that college or university a 
participant in social and industrial crime when that student be- 


comes a ‘plunger’ and ‘grafter.? One of the surest remedies for 


professional wrong will be a college evangelism of clean, manly 
living among students, ideals of character which will scorn the 
most trivial wrong-doing. In short, to aid in the moral regenera- 
tion of human society, it seems to me that the college and university 
can not afford to do less than put itself uncompromisingly on the 
side of all that is good and purge its membership of all demorali- 
zing and degenerating influences.” 
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Closing with an appeal to all colleges and uniy 


ersities to st 
for and teach true ideals of life, he says: a 


“Hard as it is to believe that it represents the trath. it is 
painful to read in the last issue of a popular magazine this terrible 
arraignment of the results of higher education. . 

“*As to miscellaneous gifts to education, liberal as they ma 
seem to be, we may well wonder if we should not be at least pc 
well off without them. If they are to prolong the present kinds 
of education that have given us highly intelligent communities = 
Philadelphia, fully aware of public dishonesty and utterly indiffe 
ent to it, wherein are we the gainers? How do we benefit vi 
teaching young men to sneer at reform, scoff at democracy, and 
view gain as the chief end of man? The average of Lateline 
in the United States is already the highest in the world, Js it 
possible for any one to say that the average standard of thee in- 
tegrity has kept an even pace? And if not, how shall we praise 
the prolonging of a system that has supprest righteousness instead 
of exalting it ?’ 

“This is painful and we wish that it could be pronounced wholly 
untrue. But as it is, it remains for all colleges and universities 
through teaching and living such high moral and religious ideals, 
that the young men and women who enjoy the benefit of courses 
in higher education shali become a moral leaven in the body 
politic, social, industrial, and national.” 





UNMASKING SPIRITISTS 


. | ‘HE Society for Psychical Research has placed the community 

under obligations by some recent investigations which prove, 
thinks the New York 7yzbume, that it is not a society of gullibles. 
The incidents and the comment thereon furnished by The Tribune 


are as follows: 


“ According to report, one of Dr. James Hyslop’s assistants has 
succeeded in exposing the brazen gang of frauds who hold spiri- 
tualistic séances at Lily Dale, a camp near Buffalo. The investi- 
gator, a professional magician named Carrington, spent a fortnight 
in this dale of dupes under an assumed name and a)so under a thick 
disguise of simple credulity. He found a host of famous clairvoy- 
ants and trance mediums getting rich quickly by playing stale old 
tricks of legerdemain before large audiences of respectable citizens 
who paid.from $1 to $5 for the privilege of being gloriously hum- 
bugged. Ata slate-writing séance Mr. Carrington saw a famous 
Washington medium ‘calmly unfold the messages, read them, and 
write the replies on a slate concealed in his lap.’ Other dis- 
tinguished fakers were caught using their own hands and feet in 
manipulating ‘ magic trumpets,’ ‘ spirit zithers,’ ‘ phosphorescent 
writing,’ and similar marvels. Not the faintest trace of any genu- 
ine clairvoyance or other psychical mystery could be detected in 
the entire community. To be made a complete success, Mr. Car- 
rington’s revelations need only be turned over to the police in the 
form of affidavits and used as a means of landing the swindlers 
in jail. 

“Few people will be surprized at this exposure, which has had 
scores of equally distinguished predecessors. But there is in the 
incident some special cause for gratification, at least potentially. 
Mr. Carrington’s adventure seems to indicate what numerous wary 
citizens have doubted—namely, the firm resolution of the Society 
for Psychical Research not to believe mysteries unless compelled 
to by the facts. This resolution alone, if courageously adhered to 
in spite of a natural eagerness to reach positive results, justifies the 
existence of the organization, Whether or not there be spooks and 
telepathists, there is always the great task of systematically stamp- 
ing out knaves who thrive off the griefs and yearnings of mankind, 
For many reasons, not merely financial, the eyes of the credulous 
ought to be opened to the true nature of professional seers and 
mystery-pedlers, The faithful discharge of this public duty will 
eventually bring to light whatever unusual mental powers there 
may possibly be. One of the surest, tho slowest, ways of discover- 
ing what is true is to eliminate what is false. But even if the out- 
come should be the discrediting of all spiritualistic phenomena, 
the society would stil) have rendered a valuable service in over- 
throwing the latter-day magicians and witches whose hocus-pocus 
keeps alive worn-out superstitions and wrings hard-earned dollars 
from simpletons.” 
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LETTERS AND ART 


CAN GRADUATE-SCHOOLS MAKE 
AUTHORS? 


HETHER the schools are to blame for the matter or not, it 


has long been the practise of literary men to seek their 
training for the life of letters in the world, and not in institutions 
of learning. A college professor seems to think the kind of liter- 
ary training offered by graduate-schools deters the very best men 


from entering at all. Those who are second best, he asserts, leave 


at the end of a year, and the mediocre ones “survive and become 
doctors of philosophy, who go forth and reproduce their kind.” 


“There is no branch of higher education which has set to work 
more deliberately to cut off its own nose than English,” says Prof. 


Stuart P. Sherman, of Urbana College. No department of the 


graduate-school has greater opportunities, he thinks, or makes less 
use of them. English literature, he further asserts, in a letter to 


the New York Evening Post (May 16), “is the student’s main road 
to culture—the culture that Arnold meant: a knowledge of the 


best that has been thought and said in the world.” Further: 


“The manifest opportunity of advanced English teachers and 
students is to add, not to the sum of human knowledge, but to the 
sum of human knowers—to the sum of those acquainted with the 
immortal works of men’s minds in all ages of the world, We all 
lament the vena) and weak-kneed journalism for which we are so 
celebrated. Do our English teachers make any concerted attempt 
to catch the embryo journalist, and stiffen his knees, and supply 
him with ideas too costly for even the multimillionaire proprietor 
to purchase? Some of us are sorry that our literary critics have 
no standards; that our versifiers are so vapid, so destitute both of 
thought and of feeling; that our novelists are so sensational and 
so fond of launching theories that were exploded a hundred years 
ago. Do our English teachers make any concerted attempt to im- 
pregnate contemporary literature with the ideas of which they are, 
or ought to be, the custodians ? Colleges all over the country are 
asking the graduate-schools for teachers of English literature, for 
men capable of interesting graduates and undergraduates in the 
great ideas of Englishmen of the Jast four centuries. Do not 
graduate-schools send them anything but pseudoscientific special- 
ists? There is a remarkable case of demand failing to create 
supply.” 


An outsider, this professor continues, would naturally suppose 


the graduate-school to be especially alluring to young men with a 
desire for a knowledge of literature, men with a keen sense of lit- 


What 


e-ary excellence and gifted with original literary power. 
happens? We read: 


“Such men appear every now and then in the small colleges of 
the East and the universities of the West. They conceive the 
notion that in the graduate-school of some large Eastern univer- 
sity they shall come in contact with professors who are men of let- 
ters, with young men who are advanced and eager students of 
letters. They hope to enlarge their acquaintance with great men 
and great ideas, to expend great energy for great returns, to ad- 
vance steadily to higher levels with a more liberal air and broader 
prospects, They are much surprized. They are bidden to provide 
themselves with an adding-machine to count the occurrence of 
‘fish’ and ‘flesh’ in the poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; they are asked to hearken to the vowels and consonants 
singing together through the Dark Ages; they are invited to em- 
brace the inspiring relics of the Gothic gospels; they are inducted 
into the physiology of the vocal organs; they are set astride an 
enchanted broomstick and sent chasing Cuchulinn through the 
Celtic moonshine. Seriously, there is nothing more pathetic in 
the world than the sight of the ardent and aspiring souls from 
Utah, Oregon, Texas, and the isles of the sea, who come up to the 
graduate-school, and, in the faith and heart-ravishing impudence 
of little children asking for bread, receive a gold brick. So much 
for their hope of enlarging their acquaintance with great men and 
great ideas. . 

“Their hope of training for creative literary work fares even 


worse. Their original literary power is the very thing that the 
graduate-school should nourish, This, however, is the thing that 
the graduate-school ignores, mocks, seeks to discourage. The 
puissant Darwinians, who have taken charge of the ‘higher ’ study 
of literature, are suspicious of felicity in expression. ‘They shun 
popularity as they do the 
devil. They wish the theses 
of their pupils to be what is 
technically called ‘ scholarly,’ 
by which they mean true to 
the bare literal fact, objective- 
ly presented, unrelieved by 
humor or feeling, embanked 
and barricaded with notes. 
Every shaving of the work- 


shop must be presented with 
the peg that 





the workshop 
produced; every mouse must 
be accompanied by the moun- 
tain that brought it forth. 
The student of real literary 
taste and power turns away 
rebutfed, He may go into 
journalism, become a critic of 
the play-house or publishing- 
house, write for the maga- 
zines, or drift into the novel. 
Journalism and literature are 
the weaker because he has not 
had the training of a sound 
graduate-school; the gradu- 
ate-school is the weaker be- 
cause it has turned away a 
man of life and promise, a 
man who knew what he want- 
ed, but could not get it.” 














The Evening Post, com- 
menting upon this letter, ob- 
serves that whether any school 


can directly prepare for au- 
thorship as for law, medicine, 


STUART P. SHERMAN, 


Who declares that “the student of 
rea) literary taste and power turns away 
rebuffed” by the teaching offered him 


in the graduate-school. 


the ministry, or engineering is an open question. It goes on: 


“The experiment has never been fairly tried, tho various per- 
sons have urged it, notably Walter H. Page, editor of World's 
Work. We now have our graduate-schools for nearly every call- 
ing; indeed, Harvard opens next autumn a graduate-school of 
commerce. But a school of authorship would need a different or- 
ganization from any of them. It would lay its emphasis on read- 
ing extensively; specialization would be subordinate and inci- 
dental—perhaps entirely discouraged. Here the grave danger 
would be that the students might become mere di/eftanti. They 
might half know many things and be thoroughly grounded in noth- 
ing. Their minds might, as Newman puts it, be distracted and en- 
feebled ‘by an unmeaning profusion of subjects.” They might find, 
too late, that smattering in a dozen branches of study means 
shallowness, not enlargement. To guard against this failure, some 
hard discipline in reflection and assimilation must be devised— 
such as writing long and elaborate essays, which should be severely 
criticized as to both form and substance. But, again, reflection 
implies more or less leisure and what outwardly appears like 
idling. As Stevenson puts it in his ‘Apology tor Idlers’: 

“‘Books are good enough in their own way, but they are a mighty 
bloodless substitute for life. It seems a pity to sit, like the Zadyv 
of Shalott, peering into a mirror, with your back turned on ali the 
bustle and glamour of reality. And if aman reads very hard, as 
the old anecdote reminds us, he will have little time for thought.’ 

“To coordinate the reading and the thinking, to allow for periods 
of fruitful idling, to provide some glimpse of life, say, by such 
means as foreign travel or newspaper-reporting in vacation-time, 
and to publish student writings and test them by professional 
standards—all this would be the formidable task of a school of 
authorship.” 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN LITERARY DRAMA 


HICAGO has tried a dramatic experiment such as has long 
been thought to spell unsuccess, and has come through with 
positive results. It has had a self-supporting season of literary 
drama, and looks forward to a resumption of the enterprise next 
autumn. The inspiration 
of this undertaking is Mr. 
Donald Robertson, an 
American actor, who, as 
we learn from Zhe ‘| Dial 





(Chicago), organized a 
company and conducted 
“a series of dramatic 
performances representa- 
tive of the best classical 
and contemporary dra- 
matic authorship.” His 
work is declared as “by 
far the most interesting 
done by anybody during 
the past year” in the 
Chicago theatrical world, 
and its significance is 
claimed to be of more 
than local application, 
“for it has transformed 
DONALD ROBERTSON, into a_ partly accom- 














An American actor who has carried out Plished fact what was 


successfully a season of literary drama in 


: before only the dream 
Chicago. 


of a few idealists, name- 
ly, the creation of a theater for the production of the best 
examples of the literary drama.” Zhe Dial goes on to com- 
ment upon this particular form of theatrical procedure whose 
“exile from the theater, where it has a prescriptive, if not a 
divine, right to reign supreme, has long been a crying scandal.” 
Thus: 


“The literary drama... is an expression which we are not 
afraid to use, despite the flippancy of newspaperdom and the scorn 
of commercialized theatricalism ; we use it simply as a convenient 
phrase for describing all the works in dramatic 
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Unwilling to accept the terms essential to any 
between the man of letters and the stage, th 
the theater from its nobler function, 
artifice and superficiality.” 


enduring compact 


ey have degraded 
and reduced it to show and 


The Dial recounts the courage of Mr. Robertson in the face of 
“the meager support given his enterprise by a heedless public ” 
and “the ignorance and worse which has characterized the accounts 
of his work in the daily press.” The newspaper writers, it is 
charged, “dealt with this remarkable work in a spirit of indifference 


at the best, and, at the worst, of malice mingled with mendacity.” 
Of the man at the helm 7%e Déa/ declares: 


“Mr. Robertson, fortunately, offers a rare combination of the 
idealist with the man of practical resourcefulness. It is this union 
of qualities which has carried him through his first season in the 
face of the discouragements offered by slender support, recreant 
reviewing, malicious misrepresentation, the difficulty of finding 
suitable quarters, and the defection of some of his most trusted 
associates. Opposed to these obstacles he has had to offer only 
his own enthusiasm and tenacity of purpose, his own versatile 
abilities as an actor together with his power to train his company 
to artistic unity of effect, and his readiness to seize upon every 
available point of vantage. With anything less than this equip- 
ment, he would long ago have come to grief. Having it, he has 
completed one season without material failure and with a highly 
creditable record of artistic success, and now, with brightening 
prospects, he is planning next year’s work. That the sapling 
which has thus weathered its first storms may grow into a sturdy 
tree must be the wish of every one who has the real interests of our 
stage at heart.” 

During the season of a little more than eight months Mr. Rob- 
ertson’s company gave seventeen plays, with two or three excep- 
tions works of established character. They were presented in 
nearly two hundred afternoon and evening performances, mostly 
in Chicago and its suburbs, altho about twenty-five of the perform- 
ances have been given in towns of Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 
The list comprised “a series of masterpieces such as has never be- 
fore been brought to the playgoers’ attention, either in England or 
America, in any single season under a single management.” Thus: 

“Four of them have been one-act pieces, given either in groups 
or as curtain-raisers. These four are Lamb’s ‘The Intruding 
Widow.’ Browning’s ‘In a Balcony,’ M. Maeterlinck’s ‘L’Intruse,’ 
and Mr. Cale Young Rice’s ‘A Night in Avignon.’ The thirteen 
longer works are the following : Moliére’s ‘ L’Avare,’ M. Pailleron’s 





form which it is possible to fit to stage condi- 





tions, and which are at the same time good 
literature, worth printing in books and reading 
in the library. It is obvious that the phrase in- | 
cludes all of the world’s dramatic classics and 
a considerable portion of the contemporary 
product aswell. If it includes practically none 
of the pieces which audiences eagerly flock to 
our theaters to see, so much the worse for our 
theaters. That the phrase is comprehensive 
enough to include also many works written for 
the reader alone is not to the point. Again we 
say, so much the worse for our theaters, but 
this time in the sense that their unfriendly at- 
titude toward plays which are also works of 
literary art has been the direct cause of the di- 
vorce which has long existed between literature 


omy 

















and the stage. Most English writers of the 
past fifty years who have cared to work in the 
dramatic form have been absolved from the 
technical obligations which that form imposes 
by the knowledge that literary work, however 
good it might be as such, was certain to find scant favor in 
the eyes of the managerial tribe. Why go to the trouble of adapt- 
ing scenes and situations to the needs of the spectator, when no 
spectator was likely to be provided? The managers, sacrificing 
everything else to sensational effect and shallow entertainment, 
have had their logical reward. Rejecting the drama of ideas and 
insight and poetical diction, they have fed, and forced the public 
to feed also, upon the husks offered them by second-rate playrights. 


Photographed ty “". H. Crocker, 


NEAR NEWPORT. 
Froma painting attributed to Homer D. Martin. 


This and“ The Mill’ were withdrawn from the collection presented to the nation by William T. 
Evans, and are now the subject of a civil suit against an art-dealer. 


‘La Souris’ (‘The Triumph of Youth’). Goldoni’s ‘Un Curioso 
Accidente,’ Giacosa’s ‘Come le Foglie,’ Calderon’s ‘Nadie Fie Su 
Secreto’ (‘Keep Your Own Secret,’ in FitzGerald’s translation), 
Sefior Echegaray’s ‘O Locura o Santidad,’ Gogol’s ‘Revizor,’ 
Herr Hauptmann’s ‘Friedenfest,’ Ibsen’s ‘Rosmersholm,’ Herr 
Bjornson’s ‘Sigurd Slembe,’ Part II., and ‘En Hanske’ (‘A Gaunt- 
let’), Browning’s ‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon,’ and a new play en- 
titled ‘The Law,’ by Mrs. Solomon Sturges, an American writer.” 
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BOGUS-PICTURE MAKING 


HE trade in bogus pictures seems likely to receive a serious 
check from the suit of William T. Evans against William 
Clausen. This case, destined for celebrity, involves the question of 
the genuineness of two paintings attributed to the American artist 
Homer D. Martin and bought by Mr. Evans, an art collector, of 
Mr. Clausen, a picture-dealer of New York. The pictures, entitled 
“Old Mill Near St. Cloud” and “Near Newport,” were among the 
collection of American paintings given to the nation by Mr. Evans, 
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“When it came to scrutinizing the wooden frames or stretchers, 
upon which the canvases were mounted before being painted upon, 
Mr. Evans discovered, he sets forth, that the woodwork, wherever 
it was exposed, had been stained with some substance to make the 
wood look older. In addition, paper had been pasted upon the 
backs of each frame, which rendered it less likely, he concluded, 
that anybody would discover the treatment to which the stretchers 
and backs had been subjected. The artist’s imitation of Homer 


D. Martin’s style and mannerisms had been skilful enough to 
deceive anybody.” 


Mr. Clausen denies the fraud, and, as reported by the New York 


Tribune, asserts that he “will have no trouble in 











straightening this matter out.” The daubs on the 
backs of the two canvases and the staining of the 
frames he thus explains : “When my customers want 
a painting retouched, I usually have some artist do 
it for them. Generally a customer wants the ap- 
pearance of age retained.” 

The outcome of the suit is a matter of question. 
Day by day criminations and recriminations are 
heard in the public prints. It is even alleged that 
more than a score of bogus pictures exist bearing 
the names of American artists, and the settlement 
of this case may involve a great many others, 
While the trade in bogus pictures has been carried 
on before, the example of fighting it will, it is 
thought, be very salutary. Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke, of the Metropolitan Museum, is quoted by 








Property of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 


SAND-DUNES—LAKE ONTARIO. 
From a painting by Homer D. Martin. 


An authentic painting which will serve to show the cleverness of the imitator in the 


alleged spurious canvases. 


and have until recently held conspicuous places at the Corcoran 
Art Gallery, in Washington. Suspicions of their spurious character 
led to their withdrawal, and now a civil suit is pending against the 
picture-dealer, who is charged with having caused the fabrication 
of these works and attached to them the name of the famous painter, 
now dead. The report of the affidavit made by Mr. Evans and 
published in the New York Sw (May 16) is as follows: 

“In January, 1903, Mr. Evans states, Clausen offered for sale a 
picture entitled ‘Near Newport,’ which was signed ‘Homer D. 


Martin,’ a signature with which the collector was familiar. It was 
represented by Clausen that the picture was an original 


the New York 77mes (May 21) as saying: 


“The [business of] making of spurious pictures is 
not a new one. It has been going on for hundreds 
of years, especially in Italy, where it is almost a 
trade. So long as art objects have value they will 
be imitated. This museum, as all other museums, 
has a curator, whose business it is to look after matters of this 
sort. At present Mr. Bryson Burroughs is the curator. 

“We do not have sporadic investigations. We are investigating 
all the time, and so far as we know at this time no picture is 
labeled incorrectly in the Metropolitan. As soon as any picture 
is challenged, its history is thoroughly gone into by the curator. 
We have just accepted a gift of some spurious Tanagra figurines. 
These are to be placed near some real figurines, and it is thought 
that they may have an educative effect in teaching people the 
difference between thetwo. This same principle might be carried 
into effect in regard to pictures.” 





of Homer D. Martin’s, and Mr. Evans believed the 
statement. For ‘Near Newport’ he paid $2,850 in cash 
on February 7, 1903. On December 8 of the same year 
he bought the painting ‘Old Mill Near St. Cloud’ upon 
similar assurances from the dealer that it was a dona-jide 
Martin, paying Clausen $2,500, the payments running 
from December 8, 1903, until February 20 of the follow- 
ing year. 

“Mr. Evans alleges that Clausen knew that each pic- 
ture was not an original Homer D. Martin, but an imita- 
tion, and that the dealer’s course was ‘falsely and fraud- 
ulently and with wicked attempt to cheat and defraud 
me of money.’ Mr. Evans, an old hand at appraising 
the merit of paintings, never doubted the authenticity 
of the pictures until a few months ago, when ugly ru- 
mors started up to the effect that fake American master- 
pieces were being turned upon the market by a singularly 
talented artist and an ingenious art-dealer. Then he. 
instituted an investigation, he alleges. 

“He found, so the affidavit states, that the back of 
‘Near Newport’ and of the ‘Oid Mill Near St. Cloud’ 
were stained and daubed with paint, which is not usually 
the habit of artists. In Mr. Evans’s opinion the daubing 














was done to give the canvas the appearance of age, or 
to efface stencil-marks on the back of the canvases 
which, if left visible, would have given the names of the 
manufacturers of the canvases and assisted in tracing 
their origin. 


Photographed by W. H. Crocker, 


OLD MILL NEAR ST. CLOUD, 


From a painting attributed to Homer D. Martin. 


If this is not a genuine Homer Martin, the style and mannerisms of Martin are 


skilfully enough imitated, it is alleged, to deceive any one. 
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SHAW THE MAGNANIMOUS 


NGLISH illusions concerning Mr. G. Bernard Shaw are well- 
nigh destroyed. Sosays The Evening Standard and St. 
James's Gazette (London) in commenting upon what they call 
“the very purest form of magnanimity” exhibited in Mr. Shaw’s 
return of the Collier prize. This prize, it will be remembered, was 
offered by Messrs. P. 
F. Collier & Son as 
a “bonus” of $1,000 
awarded every 





three 
months to the author of 
the best story accepted 
by them during that pe- 
riod. Mr. Shaw _ re- 
ceived the award, but 
would have none of the 
prize. “We begin to 
think Mr. Shaw 
Dickens character born 
out of due time, and by 
some mistake outside 
the pages of a book,” 
says The Evening 
Standard. “ After this 
who can think Mr. Shaw 
vainoregotistic? He is 
evidently the most altruistic, the most impersonal, the most judi- 
cially critical of men.” In Collier's Weekly (New York, April 
25) is published Mr. Shaw’s letter concerning the prize he re- 
ceived for his story “Aerial Football—The New Game,” printed 
in Collier’s for November 23, 1907. It runs thus: 


isa 











| SHAYespeare | 


SUGGESTED USE FOR SHAW’S REJECTED 
PRIZE. 








“Sir—What do you mean by this unspeakable outrage? You 
send me a check for a thousand dollars, and inform me that it is a 
bonus offered by Messrs. P. F. Collier & Son for the best story 
received during the quarter in which my contribution appeared. 
May I ask what Messrs. P. F. Collier & Son expected my story 
to be? 

“If it were not the best they could get for the price they were 
prepared to pay, they had no right to insert it at all. If it was the 
best, what right have they to stamp their other contributors pub- 
licly as inferior when they have taken steps to secure the result 
beforehand by paying a special price to a special writer ? 

“And what right have they to assume that I want to be paid 
twice over for my work; or that I am in the habit of accepting 
bonuses and competing for prizes ? 

“Waiving all these questions for a moment, I have another one 
to put toyou. How do Messrs. P. F. Collier & Son know that my 
story was the best they received during the quarter? Are they 
posterity ? Are they the Verdict of History? Have they even the 
very doubtful qualification of being professional critics ? 

“I had better break this letter off lest I should be betrayed into 
expressing myself as strongly as I feel. 

“T return the check. If you should see fit to use it for the pur- 
pose of erecting a tombstone to Messrs. P. F. Collier & Son I 


, shall be happy to contribute the epitaph, in which I shall do my 


best to do justice to their monstrous presumption. 
Vv “G. BERNARD SHAW.” 
Collier’s retorts in this wise: 


“Happy Mr. Shaw, at one stroke thus to disburthen your mind 
of its Olympian scorn and your purse of our unwelcome thousand. 
To what noble uses shall] that now historic check be put ? Shall it 
go toward the erection of a Shaw-Shakespeare Memorial at Strat- 
ford? Or for the foundation of the Shaw Chair of Advertising at 
Oxford? Or shall we lay it by against the day when our impatient 
readers clamor for 7zove Shaw and we are compelled (with a reluc- 
tance only known to publishers) again to pay ‘ a special price to a 
special writer’ ? However, you must be right about ‘Aerial Foot- 
ball—The New Game.’ The awarding of that offensive thousand 
to your story was a mistake. It will not occur again. The re- 
sponsible ‘ readers’ for that quarter were out of town, and the ver- 
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dict lay with the Sporting Editor; who happens to be 

: aaah a devotee 
Football, a Vegetarian, a Socialist, a Misanthrope, a ian 
in short, a true disciple of the incomparable G. B. S. You will “ted 
glad to know that the young man has been discharged, and that a 
portion of that contemned ‘bonus’ will be devoted to the support of 


his family and his own education in a correspondence school of 
advertising.” 


EMIGRATION OF DIME NOVELS 


P gpaseraned consumption of dime novels has been killed by 

the circulating library, but the little five- and ten-cent thrill- 
ers, if not quite dead to the world, are singing their swan-songs in 
foreign lands. Russia and Spain are showing something of an 
interest in this distinctly American product. The Pathfinder 


(Washington) gives this account of their emigration: 


“While the dime-novel habit is dying out in America, in Russia 
and Spain the youth of the land are grabbing eagerly for the yellow 
translations of old American favorites. Some of the newspapers 
are even running them in serial form. A Russian bookseller stum- 
bled upon a pile of old dime novels in New York and concluded 
totry them at home. He translated and published them and coined 
money. A traveler in Russia recently wrote: ‘I saw an essay 
written on the subject by some professor who argued that the read- 
ing of the novels had an educational value, as they served to famil- 
iarize thousands of Russians with life and social and geographical 
conditions in the United States, thereby providing them with use- 
ful knowledge which otherwise they might not possess. They sell 
for 10 copecks, or about 5 cents, apiece.’” 


Their career in Spain, however, is thought likely to be only a 
temporary one, as may be learned from the report of Consul-Gen- 
eral Benjamin H. Ridgely, of Barcelona, printed in Zhe Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports (Washington, No. 3,149). Zhe 
Catholic Fortnightly Review, adopting his report, states the 
matter as follows: 


“ Another strictly American industry has been successfully intro- 
duced into Spain, namely, the old-fashioned dime-novel industry. 
At all the newspaper kiosks French translations of the most popu- 
lar of these novels have been selling rapidly for a year or more. 
The books retail at from 4.1 cents to about 6 American cents a 
copy. American publishers have recently asked this consulate to 
report as to whether or not this unexpected demand for dime-novel 
literature is sufficiently stable to warrant the invasion of the field 
on a big scale with Spanish editions of everything in the dime-novel 
series. The Consul-General says that after carefully investigating 
the matter he is compelled to report that there is not much outlook 
for this literature in Spain. As a matter of fact, it has already 
begun to pall upon the juvenile Spanish appreciation, and during 
the last three months sales have steadily diminished. Moreover, 
with the exception of Barcelona and Madrid, the reading public is 
not large. In connection with this matter Mr. Ridgeley says that 
the best profits of Spanish publishers of cheap literature are earned 
in South and Central America, and it is likely that they have already 
supplied those markets with the class of literature named.” 


Of the decline of the dime-novel business in this country a 
publisher is quoted in The Pathfinder as saying : 


“Free circulating libraries have given dime novels a solar-plexus 
blow. In the days of five-dollar membership to public libraries 
the small boy, not being a plutocrat, was unable to draw out books 
and had to content himself with five cents’ worth of ‘Tenderfoot 
Pete’s Last Leap’ taken surreptitiously in small doses in the first 
vacant lot beyond range of the parental eye. But now all this has 
changed. Libraries are free. The small reader saves his five 
cents for candy, and, instead of patronizing the corner news-stand, 
goes to the nearest library for his reading-matter. Naturally he 
comes in touch with a better class of literature, which can not fail 
to improve his taste. The next generation of youngsters will prob- 
ably know dime novels only by name, and the ‘last of the dime- 
novel-writers,’ whoever he may be, will mark the extinction of a 
peculiar literary trade which at one time gave lucrative employ- 
ment to nearly half the writers of the country.” 
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JOHN W. CASTLES, 


of New York. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
President of Gnomes TrustCompany President National Park Bank, New 


York. 


JAMES SPEYER, 


Of Speyer & Co., New York, 


SPENCER TRASK, 
Of Spencer Trask & Co., New York. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


THE MAY RISE IN THE STOCK- 
MARKET 


A PHENOMENAL rise in values on the 
stock-exchanges was a feature in financial 
affairs during the last days of April and in 
May down to the 19th, when a reaction set 
in. The prices seemed not only to have 
obliterated the ravages of the panic, but in 
leading shares went higher than they were 
before the depression began last summer. 
This rise was the more remarkable, inas- 
much as it took place in the midst of de- 
clining railway dividends and a serious 
diminution in net earnings. The Journal 
of Commerce, in commenting on these facts, 
compiled a table of active railroad and in- 
dustrial stocks, showing what they were 
on May 16th, as compared with the last 
week of August in 1907, or two months 
before the panic: 

Last week High 


Railroad Stock. Aug., 1907. May 16. Change. 
Oo a eee 834 84 + 
Great Northern pfd...... 1184 132 +14 
Tilinois Central.......... 132 141 + 9 
New York Central....... 1004 106§ + 5 
Northern Pacific........ 1163 1388 +21 
PEAUEVINGDIO.. s.c.006e. ITS 122 + 6% 
UE ESS Sener 884 118} +304 
OMS Ty ee ree 119 1363 +17) 
Southern Pacific........ 81} 874 + 52 
UMOn FaCMe., ..5......- 12 1474 +24} 

Industrials. 
pempnnen Copper. . 67% 68 + 4 

: SpE re 111g 131 +20 
Giferai MOOIIIC 6 oo5 So: 3 1224 139% +17} 
eps. BIST eo ihe eaters 854 924 + 6% 

Cn eee 30% 38 + 8% 
U S. Steel preferred..... 923 1024 +10 
Oe Meee dere ae 93 77 —15% 


Meanwhile the New York Herald com- 
piled a table showing the dividend yield 
for May railroad and industrial stocks at 
the prices which prevailed on May 20. It 
compared this yield with the yield for the 
same stocks at the high prices that pre- 
vailed in 1906 (see table opposite). 

The Journal of Commerce declared that 
these high prices for this year had been 
secured, not by actual business conditions, 
but by manipulation carried on by pro- 
fessional operators and certain financial 
institutions interested in floating new se- 


curities. While the rise was going on, out- 


side interest in stocks had not materially 
changed. 

Meanwhile, as to trade itself, reports 
have not indicated any marked improve- 
ment, either in wholesale or retail lines, 


altho ‘‘a better feeling’’ was discoverable 
in mercantile circles. Bradstreet’s (May 
16) inclined to take this better feeling as 
‘‘a partial reflection of the better feeling in 
financial lines, and the growing belief that 
the stock-market is discounting future 
trade improvement.’ Such actual im- 
provement as it saw was ‘‘a disposition to 
go forward cautiously, but with more con- 
fidence than was earlier exhibited.”’ 

Moody’s Magazine (June) calls attention 
to the old saying that ‘‘Wall Street dis- 
counts future conditions,’’ the truth of 
which had been demonstrated concisely 
during this rise in the market. But the 
rise had occurred simultaneously with 
‘‘railroad earnings still falling; with for- 
bidding trade reports from many centers; 
with the number of idle railroad-cars at a 
total even exceeding that of January; with 
bank clearings and other returns from 
financial circles still of a discouraging na- 
ture; and the political outlook still full of 
doubt and misgiving.”’ 

Discussing reasons for the rise, the same 
periodical mentions ‘‘the extraordinary 


ease of the money market,”’ but adds that 
the fundamental fact back of everything 
else is that ‘‘commercially and industri- 
ally the corner has probably been turned, 
or, if not actually turned, we are very 
near the beginning.”’ The Journal of Com- 
merce (May 18) takes a similar view: 


‘‘Business has probably reached its 
nadir. Practically the last ton of stored 
iron, the last pound of copper reserves, the 
last yard of cotton goods accumulated dur- 
ing the early stages of the reaction have 
now gone into consumption, and users are 
compelled to order from first hands. This 
they are doing timidly, buying strictly for 
actual, urgent requirements, making no 
provision for that improvement in senti- 
ment and in demand that must gradually 
reappear under the stimulus of cheap 
money, the growing prospect of another 
seven-billion-dollar harvest, a calmer pub- 
lic attitude toward capital, and a less dis- 
turbing political outlook. 

‘‘Of serious overproduction there has 
been none. To-day the output of manu- 
factures is unquestionably below normal 
consumption; that is to say, foundries and 
factories are not producing enough to re- 
place the nation’s ordinary wear and tear. 


RAILWAY SHARES. 


Yearly Net Present 
Dividend, Price, Income, Net 
Name. Per Cent. 1906. 1906. Last Price. Income. 
gg Oh a WN RE oe eee AR 5 pee 5.42 rH 5.92 
Eee AIR II oi. a 55 o-oo alos’ Sg Wie 5 Wns, pecan Ss 6 125 4.79 93 6.39 
OES CE TO OU ICOMOS 5.02055 6's.) .0 bin Soe wrens. 5% 86 Syndr 8 239% 3.33 185 4.32 
CHMADOAMB Ee CONNOR, 5 sec ssid ceciens ces eee ch ip Se I 65% 1.52 44t 2.26 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......2....5..... 7 199% 3.51 138% 5.07 
PGMS Or IVOPEIWUOEOEN a5. so occ cic eee s ble Bees 7 240. 2.82 157 4.46 
PISA WATS G PEUKIBON. co yn ce vow vceereeces 9 234% 3.83 1654 5-43 
Denver & Rio Grande wine at ae de. alte phneeiar sr acetate 5 g14 5.46 70 7.15 
Great Northern pfd. Sieve e Se 7 348 2.06 1332 5.24 
Illinois Central. Sa oan wi atetd atal dal’s avn RRSP NS 7 184} 3.79 141 4.97 
Louisville & Nashville........./....... 5s astinddon’ 6 1564 3.82 111f §.37 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas pfd...............-4-. 4 76 5.26 62 6.45 
*New York Central... Lei Oi MIO 5 1564 3.84 1064 . 4.69 
New York, New Haven & Hartford............ 8 2044 5.3 139 5.74 
New York, Ontario & Western. . wieldve.araseuels Ae 2 574 3-49 41 4.79 
Ree nic sla rele 40s se cuowie ek enw eney ee 7 2324 3.02 138 5.057 
Dg ge yl 2: Ar ore irri id ater 6 147% 4.74 122 4.88 
Bs Gr Cees EMNUIE s 5 oo o.oo ect dices ieeiaees petals 4 87 4.59 71 5.60 
MRM NUNM ioe cag pia Sb skiads: scoreline. 5 ie el ean hanes 4 164 2.44 118 3.37 
a 2 A a es me be 6 97} 6.16 88 6.77 
IE le oat ia ie chia Gre tore acenv.w Srol weeel ane 10 195% 5.12 150 6.67 
INDUSTRIALS. 
American Car and Founcry pfd.. 7 105 6.66 97t 7.20 
American Locomotive pfd. dat ace ara baad ” 120} 5.82 1034 6.76 
American Smelting and Refining pfd. ie clade Senin 7 130 5.38 Ior 6.92 
NMI 0 Oss Riess ocak toe we eve isea os i Er 157 4.40 131 5.32 
American Telegraph and Telephone............. 8 1443 5.53 117 6.7 
Ps eS”, rn err eae erie te 6 109 5.50 92 6.50 
Grit CII UEKES-. ss a 656% s oie 8 ociv crm tees bs 7 107 6.51 944 7.39 
SHE lS I 8 184 4.34 140 5.71 
*International > a - Be tM ales sales easn dtm pire 4 90 6.66 59 6.68 
National Lead pfd. ee aid ese wdsd 7 106} 6.58 100 6.94 
United States Steel. . BF sidale viene nares ve va 2 504 3.98 39% 5.12 
United States Stee) pref. Meets Capen eae Gite e Rees 7 113} 6.17 1034 6.78 
*Paid 6 percent.in 1906. tPaid 7 per cent. in 1906. 
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The restraint upon purchasing brought 
about by the crisis in credit and the con- 
sequent alarm is still operative, but credit 
is again freely offered to solvents, mer- 
chandise (in most lines) can be contracted 
for at more attractive prices, and the cost 
of carrying it is small, so that when mer- 
chants and manufacturers decide that the 
time has arrived to place substantial orders 
the resumption of activity may be very 
marked. Already recovery is evident in 
certain directions....... 

‘There are a few complications to be 
smoothed out before healthy business con- 
ditions can be reestablished, but happily 
common sense is reasserting itself. So 
long as all’s well with the farmer, trade 


must become better sooner or later—prob- 
ably sooner rather than later.’’ 


THE PRESIDENTIAL YEAR 


The course of the stock-market during 
April and May indicated that little anx- 
iety was felt over the approaching Presi- 
dential contest. A writer in the New 
York Evening Post, discussing the influ- 
ences which Presidential elections have 
had on business in former years, says he 
has been running over the history of the 
market of 1904, and finds it ‘‘impossible 
to detect any influence whatever, visibly 
exerted by the approaching campaign, 
until the Democratic nominations were 
actually made at the opening of July.” 
Even after that, ‘‘the election was a neg- 
ligible influence on the Stock Exchange, 
and probably equally so in general trade.” 
August, September, and October were, in 
fact, ‘‘months of rapid recovery in nearly 
all fields of enterprise.”” He continues: 

“For this, the generally accepted ex- 


planation was—before and after the elec- 
tion—that the result of November’s vote 
was assured in advance, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election, by a handsome ma- 
jority, was certain.” 


So also in 1900 there was an ‘‘absence 
of financial excitement up to the eve of 
the nominations. Until June, 1900, when 
McKinley and Bryan were put in the field 
for the second time, scarcely a reference 


to the coming campaign can be found in 
the records of the year,’’ which was “‘all 
the more striking, from the fact that finan- 
cial markets were unsettled and deprest 
during all the five months before the nomi- 
nations.”” But from the very day of the 
nominating conventions, ‘‘finance and in- 
dustry picked up confidence, moving 
steadily along toward the explosion of 
speculative enthusiasm which occurred in 
the ensuing April.’’ In 1896, however, the 
course of events was quite different. 
‘‘Nobody whose memory runs_ back 
twelve years will have forgotten the nerv- 
ous fright, the suspended industry, and the 
spasm of financial liquidation which con- 
tinued throughout the four months of that 
year’s electoral campaign. Nevertheless, 
the tradition that nobody troubles his 
mind about the electoral campaign until 
the campaign is fairly under way was ob- 
served that year, as it was in 1900 and 
1904, and as it is being observed in 1908. 
‘‘The most that can be confidently in- 
ferred is that markets are not apt to worry 
themselves about Presidential platforms 
and candidates until the platforms have 
beer adopted and the candidates named. 
What happens after those steps have been 
taken appears to depend on circumstances 
not wholly connected with the nature of 
the contest—chiefly, no doubt, on the 
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judgment of the financial community as 
to which candidate will succeed. Wall 


Street, for instance, was in doubt about 
Bryan’s chance in 1896, and in no doubt 
at all in rg00. But a good deal more de- 
pends on the actual status of the mar- 
kets themselves and the country’s general 
industry.” 

From certain points of view which he 
specifies, the writer infers that the present 
year ‘‘should have very much less to fear 
from the electoral campaign than if the 
panic of last October had not put our 
financial house in order.’’ As to plat- 
forms and the respective chances of the 
rival candidates, he adds that, while ‘‘it 
is possible to find grounds for expecting 
an alarming outcome, political experts at 
any rate will confess that the visible back- 
ing for the party of reaction is not present 
now in anything like the degree in which 
it was present at this date in 1896.” 


BETTER NET RAILROAD EARNINGS 


In the matter of railroad earnings, the 
most striking item of news for the ‘month 


relates to the progress made in reducing 
operating expenses, which in the period of 
prosperity had reached abnormally high 
levels. This progress, which has been signifi- 
cant, has probably been an important factor 
in the recent rise in priceson the stock-ex- 
change. A writer in the New York Times 
has collected figures of gross and net for 
several of the prominent roads. The 
figures are for January, February, and 
March of this year. It seems fair to as- 
sume that the effects of the retrenchment 
now put into force will be found to have 
continued to be quite as conspicuous 
when the returns for April shall have been 
completed : 


March. February. January. 
Baltimore & Ohio— 





Gross Fy ea 5,310,640 4,682,348 5,179,320 

NOL sawis shane 1,150,251 $73,340 1,012,575 
Chesapeake & Ohio— 

Gross Ne 1,946,931 1,575,574 1,884,762 

BOP Sere sas teas 672,976 446,415 508,506 
Chicago & Northwestern— 

RSENS 540.0 05.09% 4,935,019 4,078,222 4,393,853 

Si eee 1,078,004 1,071,172 1,451,874 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific— 

SPORES. cess 4,904,292 4,266,011 4,647,237 

ME coe ewe ean 1,192,798 671,267 1,095,802 
Delaware & Hudson— 

ip eae 1,512,865 1,342,417 1,472,395 

EE A 516,782 449,283 481,230 
Erie— 

SSWNOS ssw os 3,768,160 3,223,264 3,561,328 

PGE cikoeae nes 707,301 195,616 209,563 
Great Northern— 

SO ss ssa oe 3,218,293 2,811,711 3,073,786 

ER eee 985,380 656,278 545.689 
INinois Central— 

Gross SG has Ses 4,425,455 4,096,613 4,202,745 

of es 1,134,117 809,071 969,458 
New York Central 

Lo ee 7,116,622 6,045,538 6,636,494 

LS ae 1,482,662 845.771 1,065,425 
Norfolk & Western— 

MRED OES 6 lsisys Severs s 2,059,373 1,818,320 1,912,017 

ea 805,473 625,302 634,284 
Pennsylvania— 

Cc 10,997,169 9,814,960 10,563,312 

ree ee 2,609,309 1,649,709 2,275,599 
Southern Railway— 

RRRIIIS Sse ob aie, s- 4,.321,51r 3,786,152 3,947,605 

BG oS en sas 1,050,032 505,026 428,646 
Southern Pacific— 

Ce eee 9.450.949 8,474,744 9,320,488 

ea 2,835,192 1,841,832 2,000,482 
Union Pacific— 

IRENIRS ces 8 5,345,264 4,640,115 5,189,921 

Se Sree 2,195,466 1,728,529 1,795,060 
Wabash— 

Ci ee 1,976,130 1,791,437 2,015,593 

eee 339,997 248.965 441,499 


The compiler of this table remarks that, 
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while the question as to how far this im- 
provement in net earnings is the result of 
excessive economy in the matter of re- 
pairs “1s a question which only the man- 
agement of the individual roads could an- 
swer,”’ it is still true that “many of the 
railroads during the last couple of years 
spent so much on the betterment of their 
lines that no serious loss is likely to result 
from a temporary enforcement of the 
Strictest economy in maintenance ex- 
penses.’’ Discussing the table itself lee 
Says: 

_ ‘It will be noted that with the excep- 
tion of the Wabash every road in thic et 
showed larger gross earnings in March than 
in January, and without exception the 
March net earnings were better than those 
of February and, again, with the excep- 
tion of the Wabash, better than those of 
January. It is very clear that the rail- 
Toads were much more successful in March 
than in either of the two earlier months in 
adjusting their expenses to their reduced 


gross receipts. Some of the weaker roads 
show notable illustration of this. Thus 
the net earnings of the Erie, whose net fell 
in January to $209,563 and in February to 
$195,616, jumped up in March to $707,- 
361; and the Southern Railway’s net earn- 
ings were more than doubled in March, 
amounting in that month to $1,050,032, 
compared with only $505,026 in February 
and $428,040 in January, Other roads 
whose net earnings were less drastically 
reduced in the first two months of the year 
also show very marked improvement.’ 

The Financial Chronicle (May q), dis- 
cussing this improvement in net earnings 
which is still accompanied by ‘‘decided 
loss in gross and increase in idle cars,” 
points out how in divers ways the improve- 
ment has been effected : 

“First is the circumstance that freight 
can always be handled more economically 
when the supply is not excessive and ship- 
pers are more urgent. Moreover, labor is 
then more willing to work, more anxious 
to keep the job it has; then too the poorer 
hands—that is, the shirks—have been laid 
off, and altogether the average efficiency 
of the working force left is increased. This 
higher morale counts for more than one 
not familiar in handling labor usually gives 
credit for.”’ 





1893 AND 1907—-THE DIFFERENCES 


H. C. Watson, the editor of Dun's Re- 
view, made an address before a manufac- 
turing association in New York a few 
weeks ago in which he dealt with certain 
fundamental differences between the panic 
of 1907 and that of 1893. In the year 
1893, he says, the prices of commodities 
‘fell to the lowest point on record, while 
the army of unemployed at one time 
was estimated at 3,000.000.” Since then 
the population of the country has risen 
above 87,000,000 against the 65,000,000 
which the country had in 1893; but for 
this year the largest number of the unem- 
ployed is placed at only about 1,000,000, 
whereas were the disaster as widespread 
as in 1893 to 1897, a ‘‘ratio in proportion 
would make this year’s number of idle 
wage-earners 4,000,000.’’ From _ these 
facts he thinks ‘‘it is fair to start with the 
assumption that the panic of 1907 was less 
severe and far-reaching than its predeces- 
sor.” 

In some respects, however, the year 


(Continued on page 804) 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


THE name ‘*Municipa) Bonds” is given, in its gen- 
eral sense, to the sealed obligations of a Municipal 
Corporation or a Public Quasi-Corporation. A Mu- 
nicipal. Corporation is one of the individuals ina 
place or district at their own motion but with the 
consent of the State Government. To this Munic- 
ipal Corporation are granted certain powers of self- 
government, including in most cases the right to 
borrow money and to sue and be sued. The Fublic 
Quasi-Corporation is created by the State for the 
convenience of government, and not at the request 
of the inhabitants thereof, so that in effect the Pub- 
lic Q.sasi-Corporation is a part of the State Govern- 
ment created for the purpose of doing certain things 





in the most expeditious and easiest manner. 
The chartered city, with its rights of self-govern- 


ment, etc., isa Municipal Corporation. The County, 
Township, or School District, created by the State, 
is a Public Quasi-Corporation. The constitutions of 
the various States define clearly the rights of the 
two Classes of corporations, and general recognition 


Se ee ee ee ee 


is given to the right to issue interest-bearing obli- 
gations and to pledge the taxes and revenues to 
secure the same. These obligations constitute the 
M::nicipal Bond, as it is known popularly, without 
segard to which class issues it, 

The Obligations or Bonds of the Divisions of the 
Commonwealth represent the joint obligations of 
the taxpayers of the community. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the original debt can only be created by a 
vote of the people, and in many States jt is neces- 
sary that two-thirds of the vote shall favor the issu- 
ing of bonds. At the same time that the bonds are 
issued, a tax levy is voted to pay the interest as it 
accrues and the principal at maturity. The debt 
therefore, can only be created for such purposes as 
appeal to the majority of the voters as advanta- 
geous either to the health, wealth, or betterment of 


the community. 


In order to realize how secure these obligations 
are, the reader needs only to ask himself whether 
the debts of his own community are paid. Such 
obligations precede in lien every real-estate mort- 
gage in the community, since when real estate is 
sold in foreclosure the past due taxes are deducted 
from the purchase price. They precede every cent 
of earnings on bank stock, since no dividend can be 
declared until the annual taxes are paid. In fact, 
they are next to the tangible wealth, in whatever 
form it exists. In addition, the debt is a community 
one, depending on the wealth and morals of all, and 
is not subject to the vagaries, business reverses, or 
earning power of individuals or corporations. 





Municipal Bonds in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred are in the form of coupon bonds, the most 
convenient form of investment. They are usually 
issued in denominations of $500 and $1,000; but 
many desirable communities issue small bonds of 
less amounts. In France, which is the wealthiest 
nation per capita, Municipal-Bond buying is univer- 
sal, and the usual denomination is 500 francs or 
$100. The only responsibility is that of properly 
caring for the bond itself, the only labor the pleas- 
ant one of cutting off and collecting the coupons 
twice each year. Income goes on continuously 
during the life of the bond, quite regardless of busi- 
ness conditions, 

Municipal Bonds represent the best and safest 
class of investments, and conse juently the interest 
rates are not high, ranging from 34 to 5} per cent., 
according to the size, reputation, and location of 
the community. 





In many States the Sebiicbiining, | 
have passed laws exempting si:ch bonds from taxa- | 
tion, and this movement is one which is spreading 
tapidly, until it would appear that all Municipal 
Bonds will soon be exempt from taxation in the 
States of their origin. 


Less care is necessary in buying municipal bonds 
than in the other securities, since bonds of this class 
are uniformly good. It is, however, wise to deal 
only with houses of the first order, which have been 
successful and which make actual purchase of the 
bonds themselves and do not act as brokers only. 

In Municipal-Bond buying, experience and care 
are valuable aids, and the investor may best avail 
himself of this knowledge by buying through expe- 
tienced and conservative investment bankers. 











DO YOU PAY TAXES? 


Municipal Bonds are the obligations of every Topeyer. 
They are issued by Counties, Cities, Villages and hool 
Districts, and are for public improvement and benefit, thus: 


BONDS issued for City Government Purposes—city hall, 
court houses, jails—representing a debt that every citizen 
owes for protection to life and property. 

BONDS issued for Water, Sewer and Drainage—repre- 
senting a debt for the benefit of health. 


BONDS issued for Schools—for education, not alone benefit- 
ting the individual, but raising the standard of our nation 
—the dominant thought of all loyal citizens. 


BONDS issued for Hospital and Charitable Institutions— 
for the care of the poor and afflicted, 

BONDS issued for Parks—beautifying cities, giving recreation 
and happiness to the masses. 

BONDS for County Drainage— increasing the productiveness of 


rich lands; improving conditions of health, etc. 


TAX BONDS 


Are good in all times and are not dependent upon business 
conditions or corporate earnings. | 


Secure our Booklet D, “ An Argument For Tax Bonds.” 


We offer a wide selection of issues purchased under favorable 
conditions, netting 334% to 5%4%. 
We visit communities whose bonds we handle and secure the 


legal approval of the best known attorneys on validity. 
Weare now selling some fifty issues of high-class bonds, including : 


St. Louis, Mo. 4% Mobile, Alabama, 43% 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 4% Joplin, Missouri, 5% 
Topeka, Kansas, At] Cairo, Minois, 6% 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 5% Monona County, lowa, 6% 
Hot Springs, Ark., 5% Bates County, Mo., 6% 


Prescott, Arkansas, 6% 











Special circulars describing any of these issues will be furnished 
investors. Orders can be sent for a $500 Bond or larger sums 
as desired. : 

Our large patronage in over thirty States—record of 18 
years without losses to our customers—with millions of 










D 22 


Send me 


your offerings and 
Booklet D. 
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class of bonds and desire 
to invest about $....++6.+..+05 


dollars aggregate yearly sales—appeal to conservative 

investors. Banks, Insurance Companies, Trustees, 

Colleges and individuals buy of us—why not you? 
Send for our offerings and prices. Fill 

out the enclosed coupon and state class of 

bond preferred. 

WILLIAM R. COMPTON COMPANY, 


Merchants-Laclede Building, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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“FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 


COLUMNS OPEN TO CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT ANNOUNCEMENTS ONLY 

















 §TOCKS 


We now have ready for distribution 
the 4th edition of our special circular 
giving statistics govern 7 of the better 
class of Railroad and Industrial Stocks 
listed upon the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We believe that the stocks re- 
ferred to in this circular should be among 
the first to participate in the restoration 
of normal conditions in the security 
markets. 


Write for Circular No. 459. 


BONDS 


‘We shall be ps to furnish investors 
with a copy of our S-page circular des- 
cribing a carefully selected list of sound 
investment bonds, which, we are confident, 
are now selling at prices considerably 
below their intrinsic values. 


Write for Circular No. 454. 


Spencer Trask @ Co. 


Investment Bankers 
William and Pine Streets, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


























Earn Pocket 
* Money 


OU can earn money easily 

in spare time by selling our 

Popular Premium Policy 
among your friends. No previous 
knowledge necessary. A remark- 
able proposition worthy of imme- 
diate investigation. 


Write for Particulars 
Accident Department 


Empire State Surety Co. 


$6 William $t. - few York 
Offices in all important cities 








‘much for encouragement in the present 








SIX PER CENT. 


First Mortgage Loans. Tested by our customers 


for 32 years. No losses. No delays in the collec- 
tion of interest or principal. Large assortment on 


hand. Your funds begin to draw interest the day 
we receive the remittance. Write for information. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas 








| THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK _ | 


(Continued from page 802) 


1907 ‘“‘kept up the American tradition 
of always supplying superlatives.” The! 
Knickerbocker Trust Company ‘‘was a 
much larger institution than any similar 
financial concern that closed during pre- 
vious disasters; the amount of clearing- 
house certificates issued and the length of 
their lives surpassed all preceding high- 
water marks; and the number of com- 
mercial failures that followed, and the 
amount of defaulted liabilities, far ex- 
ceeded similar figures in the months im- 
mediately succeeding similar disasters in | 
1857, 1873, or 1893.”’ These facts, how- 
ever, do not tell the whole story: 

‘“There is reason for this in the much 
larger number of firms now in business 
and the greater amount of capital involved. 
It is an era of big things, and when the 
machinery goes wrong the mortality is | 


expected to be commensurately increased. 
But that is not the fact. Thus, in the first 
quarter of 1908 the amount of liabilities 
to each firm in business was only $53.38 
\against $101.87 in the first three months 
aiter the panic of 1893, and the defaulted | 
indebtedness to each $1,000 of solvent | 
payments through the clearing-houses was 
only $2.52,against $8.22 in theearlier year. 
This is a decidedly lower death-rate for the 
latest disaster. These comparisons sug- | 
gest that either the reaction through which | 
we are passing is less violent than pre- | 
ceding depressions, or the nation was in | 
better position to withstand the strain.” 








Discussing other phases of the panic | 


and its causes, notably the overextension | 
of credit, Mr. Watson proceeds to find 





\outlook. Those excesses ‘“‘merely ab- 
sorbed the supply of liquid capital for a 
time.” Economy, born of necessity, will 
soon make it ‘‘possible to resume vigor; 
ous progress in the right direction; there 
is no evidence of organic disease; the spirit 
is not gone, and the patient wants to get 
well. All over the country there are 
countless plans for new undertakings as 
soon as the time is ripe; much work de- 
pending on further reductions in wages or 
‘cost of material. But the revival is in 
sight, and a brisk movement only awaits 
the propitious moment.” Discussing the 
more immediate outlook for the present 
year, he continues: 


‘* About four months of 1908 have passed, 
and distinct gains can be discerned, but 
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AN UNUSUALLY STRONG 
INVESTMENT 


IN SMALL DENOMINATIONS 
$100 $500 $1,000 


First Mortgage 6% 
Guaranteed Gold Bonds 


- First Mortgage on Ri ri- 
Secured by: Fist Mortsnee tani A* 
Protected by: United States Government 
GUARANTEED BY 
American Water Works and Guarantee 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $3,600, 
taal Oe eabiekoa teak * meoed 
For further reference write to 


First National Bank Commonwealth Trust Co. 
Second National Bank Colonial Trust Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Circular and handsomely illustrated volume, 
“Irrigation,” mailed free upon request. 

H. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. 
Battles, Heye & Harrison W.H. Trumbull & Co. 
131 South 5th Street 35 Congress Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 


Municipal & Corporation Securities Co. 


349 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
JAMES S. KUHN, Pres. L.L. McCLELLAND, Sec. and Treas. 























the volume of business is still from 15 
to 25 per cent. below last year’s. In this 
comparison it is well to remember that 
activity was far beyond all precedent in 
the first half of 1907, and that it is not 
necessary to go very far back in order to 
find conditions making a much closer com- 
parison. 

‘During the second four months of 1908 
there are three factors that call for con- 
sideration. Political nominating conven- 
‘tions and the crops, supply elements of 











RPM ONNNINAYNNAUNNNNANNNONIUNOUAUUOS i 
Sign» Certificates of Deposit issued ( 
by this Company are secured by 
4p 
SALT LAKE SECURITY TRUST CO) 
CAPITALE SURPLUS $300.00009 SALT LAKE CITY 


independent, individual first mortgages 
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on real estate, and are guaranteed by 
the Company. 


Please write for booklet ‘‘ F.’’ 













‘great uncertainty, and the usual midsum- 
mer dulness of business may be more pro- 
nounced than usual, altho conservative 


purchases by dealers have kept stocks low, 
and replenishment may become necessary 


at unseasonably early dates. 





When Sleep Fails Take | 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just before 
retiring brings refreshing sleep. Quiets the nerves. 















Maximum [Income 


BONDS 


Which time but enhances in value. 


If you have money to invest 
write for full information 


IT WILL PROFIT You. 
Address Dept. 3. 
Underwriters Realty 
& Title Co. 
25 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


~ 








DEPOSITS with this bank 
4” onour Certificate plan draw 
interest at the rate of 6%. 

tal $100,000.00. 


Capi- 


FIRST TRUST Ar § AVINGS : 


BILLINGS, MONT. 
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“Tt may take a few months more than | 
the optimist expects, but there is no doubt ' 
about the final resumption of record- 
breaking railway earnings, bank exchanges, 
freight tonnage, foreign trade, and all the 
statistical comparisons by which the pros- 

erity of this wonderfully equipped nation 
is measured. Our mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth is a certainty; our manu- 
facturing processes can not be surpassed 
anywhere in the world; our people are not | 
to be daunted by the most complicated | 
engineering or financial problems. 

“Following out this line of thought we 
can not fail to be imprest by the fact that 
no extended period can intervene, before 
all previous records of commercial activ- 
ity in the United States will be far eclipsed, 
and I will tell you that the signal for ‘full 
speed ahead’ will be given in 1908 if you 
tell me that the crops and the elections are 
coming out all right.” 


RAILROAD RECEIVERSHIPS THEN 
AND NOW 


Stuart Daggett, of Harvard University, 
has just published a notable volume in the 
Harvard Economic Series, on the subject 
of railroad reorganizations. It deals not 
with the general subject, but with actual 
cases that followed the panic of 1893, 
when, during a period of six years, ‘‘an 
imposing group of American railroads 
passed into receivers’ hands.” The ag- 
gregate capitalization of such failures in 
1893 alone was almost $2,000,000,000, and 
to this sum large additions were made in 
the following years. The reorganization 
of these properties had been mostly com- 
pleted by the year 1899, since which date 
“the improvement in railroad earnings 
has been marvelous,’’ gross earnings hav- 
ing been increased from $1,300,000,000 in 
1899 to $2,300,000,000 in 1906; while the 
total net income, after the deduction of 
operating expenses, increased from $605,- 
000,000 in 1899 to $1,046,000,000 in 1906. 

Discussing the receiverships of the pres- 
ent year, Mr. Daggett says that the 





FLY TO PIECES 
The Effect of Coffee on Highly Organized 





Dissect my Razor 
The ‘‘GILLETTE’’ 


Observe its convenience—its perfection in every detail. 


















Figure out how much time and money you can 
save by adopting the “Gillette” habit. 

You will then know why over two million men 
are proclaiming the superiority of the “Gillette.” 





BECAUSE it gives you a clean, comfortable, safe 
shave in three to five minutes—no matter how 
inexperienced you are. 

BECAUSE the harshest beard, though on 
the tenderest skin, willingly yields to the 
soft, easy action of the keen “Gillette” blade. 


No Stropping—No Honing. 
BECAUSE the holder lasts a lifetime. 
BECAUSE its blades are so inexpensive 


that when dull you throw them away 
as you would an old pen. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver-plated holder, 12 double-edged flexible 


blades—24 keen edges, packed in a velvet- 
lined leather case, and the price is $5.00. 


Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00 
Ask your dealer for the “Gillette” ey, If substitutes are offered, refuse 
them, and write us at once for our booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
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“T have been a coffee user for years, and | 
about two years ago got into a very serious | 
condition of Synep> and indigestion. It 
seemed to me I would fly to pieces. I was 
so nervous that at the least noise I was dis- 
tressed, and many times could not straight- 
en myself up because of the pain. 

‘““My physician told me [ must not eat 
any heavy or strong food and ordered a diet, 
giving me some medicine. I followed di- 
rections carefully, but kept on using coffee 
and did not get any better. Last winter my 
husband, who was away on business, had 
Postum Food Coffee served to him in the 
family where he boarded. 

“He liked it so well that when he came 
home he brought some with him. We be- 

an using it and I found it most excellent. 
hile I drank it my stomach never bothered 
me in the least, and I got over my nervous 
troubles. When the Postum was all gone 
we returned to coffee, then my stomach be- 
gan to hurt meas before and the nervous 
conditions came on again. 

‘That showed me exactly what was the 
cause of the whole trouble, so I quit drink- 
ing coffee altogether and kept on using Pos- 
tum. The old troubles left again and I have 
never had any trouble since.”’ ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.’”’ Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 





ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Made in all 
styles for 


women 


Whitman 4 
Saddles 4 


Afford the idea 
seat for all rid- 
ers. They con- 
tinue to be the 
same celebrated 
thirty-year-old, time-tried, use- 
tested and constantly improved 
Whitman Saddles. 
They carry the best riders of 
all countries, for all uses; scientifically modeled. 
They are safely assured by guaranteea materia). 
The lightest saddle of greatest carrying capacity. 

Send for FREE illustrated catalogue. Tells 

ali about saddles and equestrian equipment 

— from Saddle to Spur’’*—and describes 

all Whitman styles, with prices. 


The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 




























The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 


Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Waguails Company, 44-60 East 2éd Street, New York 





Automobiles ef 
every standard 
make at half 
their values. 
Runabouts 
$100 to $350; 
Touring Cars 
$250 to $1500; 
Limousines 
$600 to $2500; Roadsters $750 to $1500. All makes 
and models including 08 cars. Packard, Peer- 
less, Pierce, Pope-Toledo, Rambler, Ford, Reo, 
Cadillac and many other makes, Every car guar- 
anteed. Shipped on approval. Special proposi- 
tion to good agents. Complete Catalog on request. 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY AUTO CO., Dept. A St. Louis, Mo. 
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0) First Mortgage 10 Year 
Gold Bonds of the Kan- 

g sas City Fuel & Gas Co. 

AN INVESTMENT FOR YOUR SAVINGS 


IHESE BONDS are secured by first lien on the 
property of the company conservatively valued 
,000. The company owns perpetual leases 
on 800 acres of the best gas landsin the United States 
—23 wells have been drilled—19 of which have been 
connected up, having a capacity of 478 million cubic 
feet of gas perday. A part of this gas is now sold toa 
$16,000,000—paid up—pipe line company, under a 
long time contract and is piped by them to Kansas 
City, Topeka, St. Joseph, Joplin, Atchison and Leay- 
enworth, for which they pay monthly in cash as 
, giving the company a net income of $85,000 

per annum, 

The Kansas City Fuel & Gas Company have se- 
cured a franchise to furnish gas for lighting, heat- 
ing and manufacturing purposes to a growing town 
of 5000 inhabitants and in order to secure the neces- 
sary funds toconstruct the pipe line and gas plant 
offer for sale $200,000 worth of these bonds in de- 
nominations of $500 at par and accrued interest and 
give with each bond of guaran 4 per cent 
preferred stock of the company. This is equal to 

per cent annually on your investment. 

All of the leases and contracts on all the abe et 
ties owned or controlled by the company, valued at 
$500,000 are pledged to and held by the United States 
& Mexican Trust Co., who will also act as Trustee 
for the stockholders and collect the entire revenue 
of the company as security for the payment of these 
bonds with interest at maturity. 

The interest is payable semi-annually on June lst 
and December Ist. a 

These bonds offer an ideal investment for smail 
sums together with absolute security and high 
earning power. 

Write for full information and prospectus. 


UNITED STATES & MEXICAN 
TRUST COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo. 
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ar grmenaagie of the railroads that default- | 
ed during the first ten weeks of 10908} 
was $415,000,000 and the total liabilities | 
|$462,000,000. He does not believe that 
any railroad collapse will be so widespread | 
now as it was after 1893, the roads in gen-| 
eral being in better financial and physical 
condition. 

His chapter on the Erie points out that 
the gross earnings of the road have in- 
creased from $31,497,000 to $53,914,000, 
and that its net earnings, which for years 














All confectionery tooks 
‘““hovered near or below the level of fixt about alike. You have to 







































{ O E D k charges,” have now ‘‘soared way above,” buy it and try it to know it, 
it n ver y es and yet, wae its earnings have greatly Necco Sweets are so much 
} increased, ‘‘it has not yet a sufficient mar- wr h a 
1 gin of surplus earnings to meet a decline etter than ordinary -confec- 
vi ¢ in prosperity without serious misgivings.” | tlonery that they are given a 
! While dividends until this year have been! | name and seal to identify 
| paid on the two classes of preferred stock, them. 
the common ‘‘can not expect a dividend A . 7 
} in any period which can be foreseen.”’ AAmong 500 different vari- 
/ This Trade-mark on every box Of the Reading Mr. Daggett remarks eties are 
Whether on escritoire or office that, while its finances ‘‘are not as secure 
{ desk, the presence of Whiting Paper as could be desired, they are yet in better | enor oeolates 
. for social or business correspondence eee: Sree Sey Rare. tae. for Sheety | 
: — — of details that Leena W hile ant anaeehe. a oy 
| rings social or business success. ee ee re a ee 
9 - of the gross income in 1907, ‘‘a decline of the best you ever tasted— 
Mt, nearly $12,000,000 in net earnings must | smooth, fine, dainty centers— 
WH } I | N G precede a default on any bonds out-| | crisp, thick, rich coats of best 
standing.” Of the Southern Railway Mr. chocolate or. 
i p Daggett writes: and oda 
i ‘6 : . ways the s 
,.. ap ors The results of the expenditures for im- | —a reputation 
if |provements have been remarkable. In for quality to 
! ; | 1895 the Southern Railway had in use 623 cael —. 
| are quality papers—finishes and \locomotives; in 1907 the number was 7 fam fori heed 
textures to suit your taste—shapes 1,530. In the pir pol aes sd were 487 Necc Q ad for this seal, 
. |passenger-cars and 18,924 freight-cars; in At all deal 
and styles that are right. ic flatioe there were ccanale ra oe 995 and SWEETS who sell igh 
Whiting is the name that signifies 56,225. Only 370 miles of track in 1895 arb ment pod bia 
quality and correctness in paper for inated J clapton. <r ei age socros xj” CONFECTIONERY CO 
j more than 3,100 surpassed that limit in SUMMER & MELCHER STS. 
every correspondence purpose. 1907. It is nevertheless in its inability to BOSTON. MASS. 
When you think of writing, handle the business offered it that the . 
Think of WHITING. Southern has provoked sharpest criticism. 





Over 3,600 miles of its system still have 


Obtainable at all the leading \rails weighing 62 pounds or less to the} “@oe¢ Phere” 


stationers |yard, that is, rails incapable of meeting 





‘modern operating conditions. Only 206 midis (sack sy 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY miles of double and 1,981 of bean peony 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York exist. Equipment appears to be still in- BLACK 


adequate. Signals are imperfect, and 
speed and promptness seemingly impossi- 
ble to attain.” 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia 


MOTOR BUGGY ' 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


Built for country roads, hills and Slo 
mud, Engine—10 H. P., 2 cylinders, air cool 











= : hain dri heels, double brake. Speed 2t 
; —s He concludes that the earning power of 25 m. per hr.—30 mileson 1 gal. ofgasoline, Highest 
j j ansh teri . 
Dwiggins the Southern system has not yet been quality Anish, workmanship a Abso 


lutely safe and reli: 
BL K 


le. 
ACK MFG. CO., 


wri » Ae 
Lifetime Quality {made secure, and cites various influences cas E. Sete S.. Giteaae, 5 


Fences which have kept down the possibilities of 
4 CostLece Than Wood” {tHe net surplus. But he believes that, as 
LAWN, FARM AND |the country develops and improvements 
POULTRY FENCES, #: Ayr 
GATES, ETC. Highest Grade, All Work Guaranteed, |@7€ made, ‘‘a dividend upon the common 


Large Illustrated Catalogue and Special Prices FREE | stock will be paid.” The near future, how- 
Dwiggins Wire Fence Co., 82 Dwiegins Ave. Anderson. Ind. | or ‘‘is more likely to witness the cessa- 


=THE BEST LIGHT tion of dividends upon the preferred.”’ 


As to the Atchison system he notes a 
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A Happy 
Marriage 


Depends 
largely on a knowl 
edge of the whole truth 
about self andsex and their 


relation to life and health. 


a 













' 
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‘ 
He 
i 
} 
i! 








\- . 

i . Pro- in its 3. BI This knowledge does not come 
git MA4KES and aamauoenn ee Es" phenomenal change in its fortunes since a tie = nd peotegrmensoed 
a a brighter than electricity or acetylene the receivership that followed the panic ly from ordinary everyday sources, 
oF nae » erosene, ° 
6) No grease, No odor. Over 200 styles. |of 1893. The present state of its finances 

Every lamp warranted. Agents want- | ne 48 stege exO O 
ed. Write for catalog. Donotdelay. | provides ‘‘ample facilities for the future herbert 
. - ue 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. without endangering the solvency of the} } 4, wiwiam H. Walling, A.M., M_D., imparts in 
02 EK. Sth St., Canton, Ohio a clear, wholesome way, in one volume; 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 





Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 


Knowledge a Father Should Have. . 
| Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 


Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have, 


ee 


wpe ceeg lle , ents = ose — — rt to Her Daughter. 
nowledge a Mother Shou m a a q 
opeacuigued COMPRESSED YEAST {| au saree ct sem 


Stewart Hartshorn on label. Write for “ Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents 
Get “Improved,” ao tacks required. HAS NO EQUAL Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila., Pa. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


Our readers are asked to meuiion THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing wo advertisers. 
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road.” As to the change which has come | 
over the earnings and physical state of the 
property he says: 

“Briefly stated, the Atchison’s mileage 
has increased from 6,479 miles in 1897 to 
9,273 in 1907. Its gross earnings have 
grown from $30,621,230 to $93,683,407; 
its net earnings from $7,754,041 to $32,- 
1s3,692; and its surplus above all charges 
from $1,452,446 to $21,168,724. This 
marvelous showing has been accompanied 
by heavy expenditures for improvements, 
so that the physical condition of the sys- 
tem is much better than before. Opera- 
ting expenses, fixt charges, and taxes took 
less than 77 per cent. of gross income in 
1907, and a decline of over $21,000,000 
can be suffered in net before interest on 
even the adjustment bonds becomes im- 
periled. It is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Harriman saw fit to invest $10,395,000 
of Union-Pacific money in Atchison pre- 
ferred stock in 1906, nor that dividends of 
5 per cent. on preferred and 5 per cent. 
on common stock are being paid. The 
Atchison owns 1,791 locomotives instead 
of 953 as in 1897; 1,135 passenger-cars in- 
stead of 622; 49,770 freight-cars instead 
of 26,776.” 

The author’s chapter on the Union Pa- 
cific contains this equally impressive state- 
ment that, ‘‘in order to imperil bond in- 
terest, net earnings will have to decline 
by 81 per cent., and even were this to 
happen it is probable that some margin 
could be retained by decrease in the gen- 
erous sums now being spent for the main- 


tenance and equipment of the road.’”’ He 
says further: 





‘This increased business and less rapidly 
increasing cost have meant, finally, an in- 
crease in profits, and explain how it has 
been possible in seven years to take $15,- 





000,000 from income for improvements 
besides liberally maintaining the property. 
The Union Pacific is prosperous as it never 
has been before. In 1907 its total fixt 
charges, in round numbers, were $8,600,- 
ooo, and its net income was $45,000,000. 
Of this income $23,500,000 were paid out 
in dividends, $1,960,000 appropriated for 
betterments, additions, and new equip- 
ment, and $10,700,000 carried to surplus.” 





DR. TALKS OF FOOD 
Pres. of Board of Health 





“What shall I eat?” is the daily inquiry 
the physician is met with. Ido not hesi- 
tate to say that In my judgment a large 
percentage of disease 1s caused by poorly 
selected and improperly prepared food, 
My personal experience with the fully- 
cooked food, known as Grape-Nuts, enables 
me to speak freely of its merits. 

“From overwork, 1 suffered several years 
with malnutrition, palpitation of the heart, 
and loss of sleep. Last summer I was Jed 
to experiment personally with the new 
food, which I used in conjunction with good 
rich cow’s milk. In a short time after I 
commenced its use, the disagreeable symp- 
toms disappeared, my heart’s action became 
steady pnd ig norma), the functions of the 
stomach were properly carried out and J} 
again slept as soundly and as well as in my 
youth. 

“T look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that it 
has a most prominent place in a rational, 
scientific system of feeding. Any one who 
uses this food will soon be coavinced oi 
the soundness of the principal upon which 
it is manufactured and may thereby know 
the facts as to its true worth.’”’ Read “The 
Road to Weliville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a 
Reason.”’ 


Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





| 








A Time-Saving 


Stove 


The New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Cook-Stove, thirty seconds 
after the touchof the match, 
will deliver at the stove top 
a strong, clean heat of 
great working power. 


Nettie, 











More than that, you may 
run it for hours continu- 


ously; bake bread and cake; prepare a meal or do the 
weekly ironing; and for the whole time never be conscious of 


undue heat because of the stove. 


NEW PERFECTION | 





In this respect the 


Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


is unique. 
necessary makes summer cooking 


indicates, this stove 
efficient—ideal for 


™ Kayo z 


If not with your deale 





( 


Its remarkable concentration of heat at the one point 


a daily pleasure. As its name 
is perfect—safe, economical, 
every purpose of a cooking 


stove. Made in three sizes, fully warranted. If 
not with your dealer, write our nearest agency. 


gives a light more agree- 
able than the distressing 


A/TP 


flicker of gas or the blinding glare of 
electric bulbs. One’s eyes never tire reading by the Rayo, 


rT, write our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Incorporated) 





Abandon All Prejudice Regarding 





Golf 


Please look the facts in the face. 

A rubber-cored ball will gash, as 
you know. Anda gashed ba)) can- 
not fly true. 

But you can’t cut or gash a 1908 
Red Cross Pneumatic. 

Not another ball made can be 
driven so far. 

Not another responds so quickly 
to the iron, nor stays so well where 
it is placed. 

It insures consistent playing. 

Permits absolute accuracy on the 
putting green, as the ball hugs the 
ground. It doesn’t jump. 

Famous for deadness of putt. 

Positively the only ball that com- 
bines liveliness on the drive with 
steadiness on the approach. 

These facts are all due to the 
pneumatic construction. 

Yet the Red Cross is, by far, 
the most economical ball, because 
the most durable. 

The best golfers everywhere are 





Balls 


fast giving preference to these 
Pneumatic balls. ; 

Soon or jate you will do so. 
Won’t you please prove them now? 


Two Balls Free 


If our claims are not justified. 

Get a dozen from your dealer, or 
from us direct. (Price $7.00, ex- 
press prepaid.) Use two of them. 
Then, if you don't find them the 
best balls you ever used, return 
the balance in the original box, 
and we’ll return the $7.00. 


Cut This Coupon Now 


The Goodyear Tive & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 
Enclosed find $7.00 for which send to 
me, express prepaid, one dozen Red 
Cross Balls under your guarantee. 











Name 


Address 











State in bottom spac 
@ handy Golfer’s Scor 








e if we shall send you Free 
© Book. 
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TARTARLITHINE 


gives better results than any 
other remedy for Rheumatism. 
The promptness of its action is 


CURRENT POETRY 


Ave and Vale. 





By WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


Oh far away across the beach 
The mist is in the sunset, 
And dreams lie low 


SSDs eee 


in many cases astonishing. Does 


In the silence of the foam; 
not affect the heart or stomach. 


Beyond the dim horizon 











2 eR8 tear: KR 


Light Up! Light Up! 


RY an Angle Lamp in just one room of your home. The fresh, 

new-furnished look it gives your room will surprise and de- 
light you. For when the right methods of burning are employed, 
nothing can equal the pleasing effect of kerosene light. 

And the Angle Lamp is oil illumination at its best. Its light 
is lamp-light plus added brilliancy and shadowless distribution, 
with the smoke and the smell and the dirt and the bother of ordi- 
nary lamps completely eliminated by new methods, These new 
principles employed in 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


not only give better combustion and therefore better quality of 
flame but, by causing that flame to burn at an angle to body of the 
lamp, this splendid light is concentrated upon your buok or table 
—where it is needed. 

That is why on half the oil consumed by your lamp, the Angle 








Rheumatism 





Tartarlithine is effective because it 
supplies the blood with the necessary 
substances to dissolve and remove the 
poison of Rheumatism—uric acid. We 


Where the creeping darkness pauses 
I hear the gray winds calling 
And they lead desire home. 


O Ave to the evening star, 
And Vale to the setting sun; 

And deep, deep sea across the bar 
Where the gray winds call and run. 


Oh far across the hope of speech 
A doubt is on desire, 
And Love lies low 
In the pauses of my heart; 
My speech and silence hovers 
On the verge of fantom futures, 
While I watch the morrows dawning 






Lamp is twice as effective. That is why this lamp burns 16 hours 
d ona quart of oil where the ordinary round wick lamp burns but 5 to 
7 hours on the same quantity. Just think! That means an Angle 
Lamp will save you its cost in the first few months’ use. We 
4 would like to prove these facts for you by 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


So we ask you to write for our free catalog 47 and trial propo- 
sition, This catalog is crammed full: of lighting facts. But the 
one suggestion of a common sense way to measure power lights 
‘ instead ef the meaningless candle-power system is alone worth 20 
times the cost of the postal needed to get them all. 


¥ THE ANGLE MFG. CO., 159-161 West 24th St., New York 


| PORTE DEAT 


want you to try it. 


FREE SAMPLE 
McKESSON & ROBBINS "xicivoene™ 


(Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co.) 


And the yesterdays depart. 












O Ave to the evening star, 
And Vale to the setting sun; 
And a deep, deep sea across the bar 
Where the gray winds call and run. 
—From the Boston Evening Transcript. 


and booklet 
on request. 





























The London Thames. 





The ARDREY VEHICLE WASHER 


By ARCHIBALD SULLIVAN. 


Many a king hath passed me by 
Many a queen crossed over me; 

















: 
Pa Enables the deaf to hear instantly Many a ship hath sought my hand 

i and its continued use often restores the Price, $3. oo To lead it out to the open se 

Py natural hearing; no trumpet or unsightly Easily attached to hose, won’t scratch I ‘ 

be anpeneees, Sie Ay — ane Sars oa varnish, No splashing of water. rz 

4 you can thoroug = hand ryclothes. Fora limited time . 

A chasing. In use in hundreds of churches By $2.00. "se prens prepnid. Booklet free. Many a day hath scanned my eyes, 

ai and theatres and public buildings at Wash- 180 Bast Main Street, ochester, N. Y, Many a light hath decked my breast; 
YF ington. Booklet on request. Many a soul hath sought and found 

i ACOUSTIC CO., 1265 Broadway, N.Y. The voiceless peace of my perfect rest. 
cj oO 

iy > 

Hf The Unconscious Mind Many a king I have loved and lost, 


Many a queen will come no more; 
Many a ship hath ne’er returned 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 


] “The Lawof Psychic Phenomena” 


Is the Keynote to the New Thought Movement 














Hy a 

ee Nearly 100,000 copies have been sold 8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. For the welcome kiss of my friendly shore. 
it Send for Descriptive Lists of Dr. Hudson’s Works M in, i City. Mo.: ‘Parents, 

i) 1.50 per volume. Of all Booksellers nx peng Seepage nce al 

tt ° teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis: Many a day hath said farewell 

hy: A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of ) ‘ Bed 

ky this theory which lays its preemption upon me Many a light hath flushed and died; 

ty = of physical health, mind, an Only my dead are true to me 

} 


And the cold embrace of my restless tide. 
—From the Smart Set (June). 


FREE TO WRITERS 


LIs OVER 150 PLACES TO SELL MSS, 
i? w RITERS AID ASS’N, 1 and 3 Park Row, N. Y. 
7 Perfect Muscular Develupment 
Without Heart Strain 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs. NEW YORK. 














MORE OR LESS PUNGENT 
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Had Her Own.—‘‘Can you be trusted with a 
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1] 

ii 

i and within the reach of everybody’s purse. This system, embodying secret?’’ he asked. 

H principles never before brought into physical culture instruction, is equally a : z tae d : : 

well adapted to both sexes andall ages. It is of the greatest value to all The woman drew herself up proudly ‘ 

5 who prize HEALTH as well as STRENGTH. This system of reciprocal ‘*You have known me for ten years, haven't you?” 
Pr muscular development gives both and compels satisfactory results. It re- , 

i quires absolutely no apparatus. Every muscle of the body is symmetrically she replied. 

} developed, without heart strain. Vim and vitality are put into the whole system “Ves.” 

the brain is cleared, the blood purified, and constipation eliminated or greatly relheved. te : : 

4 Special individual instruction given wherever required in the building up of any set of "DoD you know how old I am?"’—W ashington 
| muscles that are poorly developed. 

i aiid : Herald. 


This six weeks’ course in reciprocal muscular development will be furnished for 








; the present for $3.50, P. O. Money Order. Address datladinbaseote 
it He Knew.—“‘‘Do you know the value of an oath?”’ 
tH THE CAPITAL ATHLETIC SCHOOL, Box 2293, Station G, WASHINGTON, D. C. | asked tie judge of an old darky who was to be the 
; next witness. 





‘*Yes, sah, I does. One ob dese yeah lawyers 
done gib me foah dollars for to swear to suffin. 
Dat’s de value of an oath. Foah dollars, sah.”” And 
then there was consternation in the court-room.— 


St. Joseph News. 


ie Viney tte, 
iy 44 st 44, 





ee eet ty 
4, 



















b) ay I9G a a54' 7 \* Copvgien ; 5, SS His Future Qccupation.—‘‘What business is 
pa in, mama?” 
} shi ir bri g AH j n ‘e ut O u Sé "where ee Why, he is a tea sampler; he samples the differ- 


ent kinds of teas.’’ 
‘*Mama.”’ 
“Yes, my boy.”’ 
‘*Do you know what I want to be when I grow up?” 
‘‘No. What, my boy?”’ 
“*A pie sampler!’’— Yonkers Statesman. : 


OAPOULID abolishes dirt, but Dirt 
and + ner are Close of kin=Try itin 





your next house cleaning -We=—.-a 
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ES you 6 pain, ~ little man?" 

i Id tler . ‘No,’ answerec ° , ° 
en coins Toa a Journal. T h e ] { e T A uy D if g e S { 


His Charity.—-CLosrrist—-‘‘No, sir; I respond 
only to the appeals of the deserving poor.” 

OprnHAND-~'‘Who are the deserving poor?”’ 

CLosEeFist—’ ‘Those who never ask for assistance,”’ 


—Tit-Buts. 


The Retort Courteous.—Tue VeRactous VER- 
GER-—'‘In the far corner lies William the Conqueror; 
behind the organ, where you can't see ’em, are the 
tooms o’ Guy Fox, Robin 'Ood, and Cardinal Wol- 
sey. Now does that guide-book, as I sees you ’ave 
in your ‘and, tell you who is lyin’ ‘ere, sir?”’ 

THE SKEPTICAL Tourist—‘‘No, but I can guess.” 
—Home Herald. 


A Bootless Argument.—In a Glasgow car was 
an aged Irishman who held a pipe in his mouth. The 
conductor told him he could not smoke, but he paid 
no heed. Presently the guard came into the car, 
and said with a show of irritation, ‘‘Didn’t I tell 
you you couldn’t smoke in this car?”’ ‘*Well, Oi’m 
not smoking.’’ ‘‘You’ve got a pipe in your mouth.” 
“So Oi have me feet in me boots,” replied Pat, 
‘but Oi'm not walking.’’—Scottish Nights. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign. 


May 15.—Three French officers and ten men are 
killed and sixty-five wounded in an action last- 
ing all day between Arabs and a force under 
General Vigy, in Algeria. 


May 16.—The Republic of Panama invites the 
United States to appoint a commission which, 
acting with Panaman officials, will assure a fair 
election of a President for that nation. 


It is reported from Caracas that there have been 
no new cases of bubonic plague in La Guayra 
for four days and that the port will probably 
be reopened in a few days. 


May 20.—Premier Asquith informs a deputation 
from the House of Unmitains that he ‘will not 
oppose an amendment to the Reform Bill in 
favor of woman suffrage. 


May 21.—An express train from Antwerp for 
Brussels crashes into a standing passenger train 
at Contich, Belgium; about sixty are killed and 
one hundred injured. 


Domestic. 


May 15.—Admiral Charles S. Sperry takes com- 
mand of the Atlantic fleet at San Francisco. 
Delegates from fifty commercial and shipper’s 
associations of the East and Middle West in 
conference at Chicago hear arguments both for 
and against a proposed increase in freight rates. 


May 16.—Senator J. C. Burrows, of Michigan, is 
named as temporary chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Convention. 

The calling of a street-car strike in Cleveland, 
O., is followed by numerous disorders. 


May 18.—The naval steam launch Breaker_rams 
the torpedo-boat Stiletto near Newport, R. I.; 
the latter craft is beached to prevent sinking. 


May 19.—As a result of the street-railway strike 
in Cleveland, O., one child is killed by an un- 
experienced motorman, two cars are burned, 
and several shots are fired into riotous crowds. 

The annual Lake-Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
oo Arbitration opens at Lake Mohonk, 

Mey 21.—Five persons are killed by tornadoes in 

ansas and Iowa. 

Secretary Taft addresses the Tennessee Bar As- 
sociation at Nashville, on the Philippine church 
problem. 


WASHINGTON. 


May 15.—The Aldrich Currency Bill is substituted 
for the Vreeland measure and is passed by the 
Senate. 

May 16.—A bill to create an Appalachian forest 
reserve is passed by the Senate. 


May 18.—The General Deficiency Bill, the last of 
the great appropriation measures, is passed by 
the House. 


~ 21.—Bills providing for a National Forest 

Commission and a Bureau of Mines and Mining 

in the Interior Department are passed by the 
ouse. 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“te Purity has made it famous,” 
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South. 


equipped An: 


Tutorial system. 











STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


345 Boys trom 45 States last session. 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, 
prover bially healthful and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. P: 
eral spring waters. High moral tone. Parental discipline. Military training 
develops Obedience, health, manly carriage. Fine. — lawns, expensively 
asium, swimming pool and athletic park. A 
encouraged. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Log fm from homes of 
culture and refinement only desired. Personal, individual in: 

Standards and traditions a 
New $75,000 barracks, ‘full equipment, absolutely 
Handsome catalogue free. Address, 


CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A. M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


Largest Private Academy in the 


bracing mountain air of the famous 
ure min- 


ll manly sports 
struction by our 


Aeademy forty-eight years old, 
fire proof. Charges $860, 














Saint John’s 
Summer Cavalry School 


A school of recreation. 


Complete equipment for sports 
pleasures of a boy’s summer vacation. 


Tutoring if desired. 
Constant supervision. Apply to 
WILLIAM VERBECK St. John’s, Manlius, N.Y. 


and 








The Washington School for Boys. 


Located in the country, but within easy access of the wonderful 
educational opportunities of the National Capital. Unusually strong 
faculty, all specialists. One teacher for every five pupils. Boys of any 
age received. Extensive athletic grounds, Year-Book on request. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 4007 Wisconsin Ave. 





MAINE, Farmington. on. n it 
ers the romantic life 
The Abbott School of the Maine woods. Ex- 
ceptional home building. Forty boys to eight teachers. 
A private Pullman, under charge of a Master, ¢o and from 
Boston. Gymnasium. 
GEORGE DUDLEY CHUROH, Head Master. 





New Jrrsry, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware. 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—physically, 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. 

Illustrated book and school paper. 
Rev. T.H. Landon, A.M., D.D., Prin. ; Lieut.-Col.T. D. Landon, Comm’d’t 





NEw J ERSEY, MONTOLAIR, 48 Weldon Place. a 
Montclair Academy a Sea 


headmaster. Military 
organization. Gymnasium and swimming pool. ‘* Your 
Boy and Our School” isa little book which will interest 
parents, no matter where their sons are educated. 


JOouN G. MacVicaR, A.M. 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 3¢¥. 


BOYS 
Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet by reason 
of endowment the tuition is only $400. A new buiding will 
be opened in September. 
REY. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A., Reetor, Plymouth, N. H. 
6lst year. An 


Todd Semina for Boys. ideal school 


near Chicago. Designed especially for boys of the — 
school age. Located in the most elevated town in Illinois. 
No serious sickness in 60 years. We educate the whole 
boy. Send for prospectus, and come and see ue. 

NOBLE HILL, Prin. WoopstTock, ILLINOIS 











Peekskill Academy 


76% Year begins Sept. 22. Over 3,000 Former Students, 
College Preparatory. Cottages and Dormitories. 
Enrollment UPPER SCHOOL, (Ages 15-19) 118 
(1908) LOWER SCHOOL, (Ages 11-14) 41 


For catalogue address 
THE PRINCIPALS, Lock Box D, Peekskill, N. Y. 
FOR 


BERKELEY SCHOOL iit 


Prepares Boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools 
Primary Department. J. CLARK READ, Head Master. 








For 
BOYS 
Summer Tour 


b 
Mr. Sargent’s Travel School 
European Tour October to June. 
July to September. Preparation for College Exami- 
nations. Fifth year. Prospectus. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, Box 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. Special training for college and 
business. Art, Music. Gymnasium. Athletic field. Ask 
about self-help scholarships. €. L. MELDEN, Ph.D., Prineipal 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


22 Linden Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts 
No school like it. Send for particulars, 


Waban School Box 147, Waban, M 


For Boys 13toi8. Ifyou are too busy to give your 
boy the training he needs let us help you. Summer Camp. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Asquam Lake, N. H. A select camp for manly boys. 
Tutoring, outdoor sports. Personal supervision. enty- 
third year begins June 26. Oirculars sent on application. 


24, Cambridge, Mass. 











REV. J. H, PILLSBURY, A.M. 
ass. 








EDWIN DEMERITTE, 180 Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Connecticut Literary Institution 


SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 
Endowed School for Boys. Located in beautiful New 
England village. Buildings remodeled. 76th year opens 
Sept. 15th. RALPH K, BEARCKE, A.M., Principal. 











47,200 Business Men 


32,000 Physicians 





MONG the yearly subscribers for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST are the families of : : : : : 


16,000 Clergymen 


G We assure the school advertiser a direct home circulation of essential quality. In fact, were 
these statements not available, the plan, the scope, 1 R’ i 
would guarantee distribution among progressive, educated, well-to-do families, families who will 
seriously consider your educational facilities, who are willing and able to pay for special advantages, 
and who are keenly interested in their children’s mental training. 


33,100 Lawyers 
15,400 Bankers 


the purpose of THE LI Y DIGEST 

















Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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DWP Sarg, COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 


~—limemam GAINESVILLE, GA. 


THREE HUNDRED BOARDERS—representing twenty. 

; why I y-six states. Varied courses. Facul 
thirty specialists with American and European training. Ideal location in Piedmont Leni! 
ne, outh, near Atlanta, Ten buildings with all modern conveniences and elegant equipment. 
4 flak we iS ge two pipe organs. apter houses for sororities. Gymnasium and athletic 
ft » Qutdoor games. Expenses, $500. Paris branch, party sailing in September. 
Summer School June 24.—Send for CATALOGUE. 























Summer School of the South 


University of Tennessee . 
KNOXVILLE 


Seventh Session; Six weeks—June 23—July 31, 1908 
Best summer school for teachers, 


Consecutive courses of two, three and four years, with 
— and outlines for home study fer those who 
esire it, 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
—or— 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


OF THEOLOGY 
Announcement for 1908-09, Now Ready 


|HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 





_ Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, music, draw- 
ing, manual training, nature study and biology, including 


15th SUMMER SESSION—1908 


forestry’ school gardeninge gecgrevhy, geclogy, physic, | UNLWVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


rng ba mathematics, English iterature, theBible, Jatin, 
Greek, German, French, Spanish, history, economics, soci- 
ology, psychology, education. 

From 60 to 75 public lectures, readings and music recitals 


8 Weeks—June 22 to August 14 


Arts, Engineering, Medicine, Law, Pharmacy 


of the highest type. 
No charge except registration fee of $0. 
P. P. CLAXTON, SuPeRINTENDENT 











Over 225 courses for Teachers, Graduates, Undergraduates, 
Preparatory courses. University eredit given. Expenses 
low. Delightful lecation. 1064 students last summer. 
For particulars address EDWARD H. KRAUS, Sec’y, 


812 Oakland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mieh. 








SHORTER COLLEGE|American College of Fine Arts 


ROME, GA. FLORENCE, ITALY 
Founded and endowed by Alfred Shorter, 1877. An advanced School of Aesthetic Culture. Music, 
FOR LADIES—A College of unsurpassed excel- Painting, Sculpture, Languages, etc. Theone college 
lence. All usual departments. Delightful home. | in Europe for American ladies. Luxurious home. 
Superb location. Ideal climate. Famed for health. | Large faculty of great masters the best in Europe. 
THOS. J. SIMMONS, A. M., LL.D., President of both Colleges, will send Catalogues or other informa- 
tion on request. rite today. Address, Rome, Ga. (U.S. A.), P. O. Box 1018, 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law. Medicine. College of Liberal Arts. Theology. Graduate Department. 


The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next to the Boston Public Library. Here the 
students enjoy the advantages of a modern college course under an wmusually strong faculty. The building is 
ousiogea with a large gymnasium, swimming pool and ull the accessories for college athletics. The professional 
schools are so arranged and located that they not only teach the theory but prepare the student for the practical 
work of the several professions. The Graduate Schoo! offers exceptional opportunity for research work. In 
all schools the tuition is moderate. Address 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President, 688 Boylston Street, Boston, Maas. 











» An ideal school for girls and young women, located on & 
beautiful estate of 10 acres, within the National Capital, 
Surrounded and within easy reach of the many and varied 
educational institutions for which Washington isfamed. 
Cultured instructors; delightful home life; re= 
fined associations; sight seeing systematized; social 
advantages wholesome. Preparatory, Oertificate and 
College Courses. Music, Art, Elocution. Catalogue on 
Request. 
F. MENEFEE, President, 8rd and T Sts., N. K. Washington, D. C. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 








MISCELLANEOUS 














BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 


218 G Street N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Offers a theoretical and practical course in ELECTRICITY, 
complete KIN | ato WEAR. Students actually con- 
Tetel wien Sestconth 


Send for free Catalog. 








The School Medium Par Excellence 


Tur Lirerary Dicest offers the school adver- 
tiser a circulation confined exclusively to the 
classes from which the best private school pat- 
ronage is obtained. Special service and rates 
to school advertisers. 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 


YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing SUHOOL AGENCY, 826-41 Park Row, New York 








Miss Annie Coolidge Rust’s 17th Year, 
Froebel School of Kindergarten 


PIERCE BUILDING, COPLEY 
Normal Classes. SQUARE, Boston, Mass. 
Regular two-year course. Post-graduate and special 


courses. Circular on request. 





PHILADELPHIA, 926 Temple Building 


The National School °F “SOSTUION 48D 


The first chartered school of Elocution in America, 
Thorough instruction in Public Reading, Oratory and 
Dramatic Art. Fall term opens Oct. 6. Catalogue for the 
asking. Address Tux RecisTRan. 





THE PEOPLE WHO BELIEVE IN THE BEST 
SCHOOLS 


The Literary Digest is read by intelligent, 
progressive, healthy-minded people who aim at 


educating their children in institutions which 
will develop them morally, mentally and phys- 
ically. 





reliable in the wor)d. 
o sing-songing or time-beatin Why not come to the 


CURED. Our methods 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency| 9 TAMMERING ississsctinorciont 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
d: hers to colleges, schools and families, 





N g- 
best? Send for large 1908 catalog with free trial offer. 


Advises parents about schools, WM. 0, PRATT, Mgr. | North-Western School for Stammerers, lac., Milwaukee, Wis, 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S Easy 
CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 





ee The Lexicographer does no 


cogr t 
mous communications. Caer ante 





**A. Mc. N.,”” Hamilton, Bda.—‘* What i 
rect use of the disjunctive in the following sentence : 
‘L agree neither to assign this lease in ? whole] (n)or 
in part, mor to sublet (m)or underlet the came: 
neither to make any alterations in (n)or to 1 
building, nor to disfigure it [? in 


to any extent.’ 


ro said 
manne 

> Where can I find a woe ere 

will give me a full and reliable treatment of the use 

of the disjunctive?” 

This is a subject on which such authorities as 
Priestley, Churchill, and Burn disagree. Goold 
Brown (‘‘Grammar of English Grammars,” PP. 663 
et seq.) says in part: “It was observed by Priestley 
and after him. by Lindley Murray ...: ‘Some- 
times the particles or and nor may, either of them, 
be used with nearly equal propriety; [as], ‘The 
king, whose character was not sufficiently vigorous 
nor decisive, assented to the measure.’—Hume. 
Or would perhaps have been better, but mor seems 
to repeat the negation in the former part of the 
sentence, and therefore gives more emphasis to the 
expression.’—Priestley’s Grammar, p. 138. In the 
tenth edition of John Burn's ‘'Practical Grammar"’ 
are the following suggestions: ‘Let the conjunction 
or be used simply to connect the members of a sen- 
tence or to mark distribution, opposition, or choice, 
without any preceding negative particle; and nor 
to make the subsequent part of a negative sentence, 
with some negative particle in the preceding part of 
it. Examples of or: ‘Recreation of one kind or 
other is absolutely necessary to relieve the body or 
mind from too constant attention to labor or study."’ 
. . . Examples of nor: ‘‘Let no man be too confi- 
dent, nor too diffident of his own abilities.’ 

Churchill asserts that mor should never be used 
after not, no, or never, but Burn says or should 
not be used in its place. Both claims are wrong, 
as they carry their points too far. As Goold Brown 
says: ‘‘It may not be right to suppose both par- 
ticles to be often equally good. Some sentences, 
too, require or, and others or, even when a negative 
occurs in a preceding clause; as, ‘There was none of 
you that convinced Job, or that answered his words.’ 
—Job xxxii. 12. ‘How much less to him that ac- 
cepteth not the persons of princes nor regardeth the 
rich more than the poor?’’— Job xxxiv. 19. ‘Men’s 
behavior should be like their apparel, not too straight 
or point-de-vise, but free for exercise.’—-Lord Bacon- 

Tue STANDARD DICTIONARY (p. 1201) says of nor: 
‘‘Nor is used . .. most commonly as a correla- 
tive of a preceding negative, usually netther or not. 
_. 2’ Dr. Fernald in his ‘‘Connectives of English 
Speech’’ (p. 269) says: ‘‘Netther—nor.—The nega- 
tive of either—or, used in the same way and subject 
to the same conditions. Any number of alternatives 
with nor may follow neither... . Or may be used 
instead of mor, but with difference of emphasis. Or 
groups the alternatives as members of a single class, 
spreading the meaning of the introductory negative 
over all together; nor takes each item separately, 
assigning to it its own individual negative. . 
Nor emphasizes and individualizes the items which 
or groups in one total with slighter discrimination 
of parts. Nor is therefore the more emphatic par- 
ticle in such correlation.” From this it will be seen 
that the proper word to be used in the sentence 
cited is a matter of meaning and emphasis, but 
neither always requires nor after it when used as a 
correlative conjunction. Consult Dr. Fernald’s 
*“‘Connectives of English Speech” and Goold Brown's 
“*‘Grammar of English Grammars.” 


“A W.C.,”" Baltic, Conn.—'t What is the name 
of the red flipper that hangs over a turkey gobbler’s 


bill?” 

The bill of the male turkey is surmounted with a 
conical fleshy excrescence which is sometimes erected 
and sometimes elongated and pendulous. This ex- 
crescence is called a caruncle. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 




















“ Orry, 733-735 MADISON AVE., COR. 64TH ST. 
NEW y= “+k From Fifth Avenue and Ce ntral Park. 


Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton 


Residential and Day School for Girls 

Affiliated Upper House for Graduates and Ad- 
vanced Students. 

Unexcelled advantages i in Music, Vocal and Instru- 
mental, and in Art and Languages. 

Complete Academic Course Leading to Graduation. 
Certificate admits - co lleges. 


Prima dI ts. Vocal and Physi- 
cal jucation. Riding, ae and Domestic Science 





Classes 
Trips arranged for Christmas and Easter Vacations. 


Summer — in New Hampshire. Year Book of School 
Camp Circular sent on application. 














New Yorks, New York, 2042 ¥ hogy 7. Scho a 
choo! for ris. 
ife. a: 
soph lonenngen Hgmes joor ee oy Annex. at 


Paris. Open all year. Travel Party, sailing June 6, 1908. 





New York, Pelham Manor 


Mrs. Hazen’s Suburban School 


8. alt hour from New York 
—_ Ganag JOHN CUNNINGHAM I Hazex, Principal) 
Y, 
aac “MSR i "kaiate Principals 





New York. Briarcliff Manor. 


Miss Knox’s School for Girls. 


The next school year will open on Thursday the 8th of 
October. Terms 1,000 per year. Address 


Miss Mary ALICE Knox, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 
Briarcliff Manor, N, ¥. 


Boarding and Day School for Little Girls, Kindergarten, 
Primary, Intermediate an unior Departments. 
Address Box 53, Briarclitf Manor, for circulars. 





| 
| 


| with resident instructor; tennis vasket bell. 
| ete. W 


MASSACHUSETTS, Norton. 


° Fur 
Wheaton Seminary ? Young Women 
REv. SAMUEL V. Cour, A.M., D.D., President. 


74th year begins Sept. 16th, 1908. Endowed. Certificates 


| to college. Advanced courses for high-school graduates 
and others. rtand music. Native . a oe erman. 
New dining hall and dormitories. M ymnasium, 
eld-hockey, 
Steam and electricity. ealthful location within 
80 miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 


WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





Lasell Seminar 
Auburndale, Mass. A high grade school for young 
women. trong courses in a)) partments, including 


Music, Art, Elocution and ‘Household Economics. 
cate admits to colleges, Beautiful location. 
from Boston. Cc. C. BRAGDON, 


Certifi- 
Ten miles 
PRINCIPAL. 





Massacuvserts, Natick. 
Walnut Hill School 


A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW or the 


Secretary will be at the school on Wednesdays of July 
and August. 


MISS BEARD’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
COLLEGE, PREPARATORY AND SPECIAL COURSES 
Berkeley. Avenue Orange, New Jersey 
CRANFORD, N.J. 


Suburb New York Miss Richmond’s 


College Preparatory and Residence School. 


Limited number. Physical Culture, Native 


French, Music, Dancing. 











PENNSYLVAN 1A, Bala, near Philadelphia r 
Miss Roney’s School for Girls 


38th year. Healthful location. College Preparatory. 
Modern equipment, Catalogue on request. 


Miss ANABLE’S SCHOOL 13500 ORS. 


60th year. Academic. College preparatory and Special 
Courses in English. Radcliffe and Bryn Mawr methods. 








MISS HESS’ FRENCH SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies 


For Supplementary Study (18 years). 
45 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris, France. 


Care Rev. Dk. MOTTET, 47 West 20th Street, New York. 





The H. Thane Miller School (izi5 


A strictly limited home schoo), College Preparatory and advanced 
courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature, History, Music 
and Art Preparation for Foreign Travel. Athletics 


Address 
MRS. F. PARK SMITH MILLER, or MISS EMMA LOUISE 
PARRY, A. M., Lenox Place, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohw. 











The Ely School 


FOR GIRLS 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


One of the best equipped schools for girls in the 
country. Beautifully located on a ridge over- 
looking Long Island Sound, and only 50 minutes 
from New York City. Building new and specially 
designed and constructed for the Schoo). College 
Preparatory and general course. Modeling, draw- 
ing, choral and sight singing included in every 
grade. Grounds 25 acres in area, laid out in 
attractive walks and gardens, and containing 
tennis and basket-ball courts. Gymnasium. Out- 
door sports. Catalogue on request. 




















INGLESIDE—A School for Girls 


New Milford, Litchfield Co., Conn, 


School year begins Tuesday, October 6, 1908. 


MRS. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness 














The Catharine Aiken School 


FOR GIRLS 
Stamford, Conn., Near New York City 


Address Mrs. Harriet Beecher Scoville Devan, A.B. ( Wellesley) 




















WasHIneaTon, D. C., 1651 Connecticut Ave. 
Laise-Phillips School for Girls and Young Women 
Honor system develops true womanliness and modest 
self-reliance. Elective or College Preparatory. Two 
years collegiate course for high school graduates. Art, 
Music, Native Language Teachers. Domestic Science. 
Mrs. J. SYLVESTER PHILLIPS, Prin. 


Chevy Chase College and Seminary 

A Home School for Young Ladies. Campy s of eleven 
acres. Special advantages in Music, Art. locution and 
Domestic Science. Golf and other out-door sports. Health- 
ful location; artesian water. Terms reasonable. Address 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. N. BARKER, Principals, Drawer 841,Washington, D.C. 








District or Co.umpia, Washington, 1906 Florida Ave., N. W. 


Gunston Hall 


A beautiful Colonial Home School for Young Ladies. 


Illustrated « catalo me. 
BEVERLEY R. Mason, Principals. 
MIs - E. MM. “CLARK, LL.A., Associate Principal. 


STOCKBRIDGE HALL “YEAR 


College Preparatory and Home School for Girls. 
ALICE DUFOUR, A.M. (Colambia), Principal, YARMOUTH, ME. 
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The Cost for Advertisements under this heading is 65 cents per line of six words 


Minimum, 4 lines 





BONDS, MORTGAGES, Etc. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








$3) 0D Ooo DD iNVEN 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for, free As ort as to 


AUTOMOBILES AND 
SPORTING GOODS | 


| FOR THE HOME 


PURE OLIVE OIL 








stent. 
and WH 


In order to introduce our Falcon Brand 





FIVE AND Six PER. CENT NET. 
ON FIRST MORTG! AGES 3 ON crTy PROP. 
wo 


like *o enes yy cane ‘enue . 
making these loans. Principal and Inter- 
est guaranteed by a firm of unquestionable 
responsibility. No loans made for over 50 

er cent. of the real value of the property, 

eferences : ae Bank, Corporation or 
hi 5 Tenn. 


MEMPHIS. TENN. 


TO THE CAREFUL 1 INVE STOR. 

T would like to correspo ond with parties 
who would invest in ‘arm Mortgages. 
They are made with extreme care, net the 
purchaser 6 per cent and are as good 
as a government bo I have Joaned 
money for twenty years with no loss to 
any one. Address: 

Box 142. Lirrrary DIGEST 


FARM LOANS netting 6% to 1% represent 
the « safest investments today. They improve 

wit: are not affected by trusts_or 
Raatics *Niuch better than. Gavines Banks, 

Yotainable from $500. upwards. Get posted 


Address 
GES, Monadnock 


It tells all about them. 











Write for free sample opy. 
BONDS AND MORTG. 
Block, Chicago. 





We_make and sell improved Farm and 

City Loans on property located in the best 

sections and most thriving towns and cities 

the New State of Oklahoma, in amounts 

of $300.00 and up at rates to net 53¢% to 7%. 

For particulars address 

SOUTHWESTERN MORTGAGE Loan Co. 

Lock Box 27 awnee, Okla. 





For DESCRIPTIVE List OF Gilt Rage First 
Mortgage Farm Loans write FE. J. LAN 
DER & CO,, Box ‘‘8” Grand Forks, N. D. or 
Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
87 LEGAL RATE IN ALABAMA. Noth- 
ing safer than First Mortgage on Im- 
proved Real Estate. Write for particulars. 
ecurity Savings & Loan Co., Birmingham. 








LR ET NRE ES FRE eT 


NVENT, ty Suieaieie List of pee Ha 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION a, 


RS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 


free in World's Progress: sample free. 
Evane Wilkens & Oo., 849 ““F,’” Washington. 
PATENTS that PROTECT—Our three 
books for inventors mailed on receipt of six 
cents Stamps. R. S.& A. B. LAY a 
Rooms 18 to 28 Pacific 
Washington, D. O. Retablished 1869, 
PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee, 
and advertised at our expense. Wide awake 
inventors should write for booklet on **Pat- 


ents That Pay 
7 & B. Washington, D. C. 








D. SWIFT & CO.. 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


MSS. BOOKS WANTED. Works of new 
authors solicited. All sorts literary assist- 
ance; revision orations, lectures, etc. 

Literary Bureau, 303 Adelphi St., Brooklyn. 


Idiomatic Translations 1 from or into Eng- 
lish, German, French, Hungarian and the 
Slavic languages. Commercial, legal. tech- 
nical, etc. VANY, 721 Pine St.. Phila. 





























HELP WANTED 
WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN 


of good ability and strong personal. 
ity to represent Dodd, Me. 

in all parts of the United “States. 
References required. Address 
___PDODD, MEAD & CO..New York City 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


W ARNER—LIBRARY OF WORLD'S 
Best Literature. Memorial Edition, 46 
volumes, new, forsale. Communicate with 
LIBRARY, BOX 144, LITERARY | DIGEstT. 


POEMS WANTED 
With or without music, for a new Sunday 
Schoo) Song Book. 
REV. W. L. PRICE, Newponrt, N. Y. 





BARGAINS NEW AND SECOND HAND | 
AUTOMOBILES at 30% to 75% reduction 
We have all makes constantly on hand, 
American and Foreign,andevery automobile 
we sell we absolutely guarantee. e are the 
largest dealers in the world in new and 
second hand automobiles, and receive first 


eal] from manufacturers and individuals 
wishing to realize quickly. Ye save you 
money on tires, apparel and supplies. Send 
for latest price list of new and second hand 
ea rer and new supply catalog numbe 

TIMES SQUARE AUTO) OBILE 
GOMPANY 1599 Broadway, New York; 
1382 382. Michigan Avenue. Chicago, IIl. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 10 cents per roll. 
all sizes. Velox pram Brownies, 3c ; 33x 
34, 34x44, 4c; 4x5, 3a, 5c. Send us twoneg- 


atives and we will print them without 
charge asa sample of our work; we are 


specialists and give better results than you 


have had. COLE & CO., Asbury Park, N. J. 


EXPERT Photo. Finishing promptly by 
mail, Highest grade work, prices reason- 
able, enlargements and copies a specialty. 
Splendid agency proposition for ladies or 
gentlemen. 2cts. for particulars, Robt. L. 
Johnston, Y2No. Main St.,W kee Sarre, Pa, 











REAL ESTATE 
NEW COUNTRY ATTRACTS SETTLERS | 


erchants, farmers, fruit- -growers, truc 
gare eners and others are moving to the 
Winning West along the new transconti- 
nental line in the Dakotas. Montana, Idaho 
and Washington. I ps and descriptive 
books FREE from F. A "MILLE R, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & | 
St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE YOUR OWN Boss. 
Order Business at home: 
spare time. We tell sou how. | Very good 
profit. erything furnished. No catalog 
outti¢ proposition. For ‘‘Starter,’’ free 

yarticulars, write D. KRUEGER CO., 1S | 

Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 











Start Mail- 
devote whole or 


Pure Olive Oil to those who want a Pure 
Olive Oil adapted for table and medicinal] 
use, we will send a full quart can anywhere 
in the United States for $1.00. This van 
contains as much oil as two of most so- 
called wars poster 


VALK & BRO., 
Valk Baildiee’ New York City 


THE NAIAD FILTER, new in principle, 
unequaled efficiency, germ- proof, moderate 


cost. Write for interesting ogkiet ow Pure 
Water and our free trial offer. IAD 


FILTER CO., 625 ) Sudbury Bide. m Amy 


SEEDS, , STOCK AND PETS — 








I Offer 
FOR A QUICK SALE 
A pair of dark gray roudsters (mares). Good 
free action, guaranteed sound and kind 


either single or double. One has been used 
under saddle. 


Also a set of light double harness, made- 
to-order one year ago at a cost of $135, and 


a new Stivers runabout with top, pole and 
shafts. 


I don’t believe you can duplicate this out- 

fit anywhere for $909. My price is $550. 
can give you a guarantee and re ferences 
that will satisfy you. Write for photographs 
and further particulars, 
OX 138, LITERARY DIGEST 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Slaughtered; Bargains never equaled; 
standard typewriters rebuilt, $15 to $40; 
sent allowing trial; send immediately for 


slaughter prices. CONSOLIDATED XPE- 
WRITER EXCHANGE, 3 Broadway. b 








Typewriters. —Hammond, Franklin, $10. m= 





Remington, | se Smith. Premier, $15.00; 


Oliver, $29. 
Catalog. LEM TYPEWRITER “EX: 
CHANGE, Hin 31, 27 W. \5th St., N. Y. 





_ BUILDING MATERIALS 


THE INNER. BOND 
STEEL CONCRETE REINFORCING BAR 
is the latest and best. Circular on request. 
A. PRIDDLE, Parenter 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers, 
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UP-TO-DATE CRAFT 
FOR UP-TO-DATE PEOPLE 


Now Building Light Ship No. 8g 
for U. S. Government 


























If you want a boat or engine of any kind we offer 
you, without cost, 25 years of experience and all the 
facilities of a_ $400,000 up-to-date plant, modernly 

equipped to build anything from a canvas canoe toa 
250 foot steel steam yacht. Contracts now being made 
for 1908 delivery. 

Catalog No. 1—describes Motor Boats, Auto Boats, Cabin 

Launches, Cruisers, Shallow Draft Tunnel Boats, especially 

designed for Florida waters, etc. Send 4c for postage. 

Catalog No. 2—describes Row Boats, Hunting Boats, Dingheys, 

Barges, Canoes, Combination Row and Sail Boats, ete. Send 4c for postage. 

Steel Steamers, Tugs, Engines and Boilers, Sailing Craft up to 250 

feet in length to meet any conditions, designed and built to 
order. Blue prints and specifications promptly submitted. 


Do You Want to OWN an INTEREST 


in this old established concern that will guarantee you 
7 per cent. dividend payable semi-annually on any 


amount you may care to invest from $100 up. 


As a stockholder you will be entitled to special prices 
and other considerations on boats for yourself. Our 


prospectus will be mailed you for the asking. Address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 


Box 400 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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or a call at our branch stores will bring results. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. CAMDEN, N. J. 
1626 Broadway 182 Milk St. e Delaware Ave, 
DETROIT, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. SEATTLE, WASH, 
182 Jefferson Ave. 1610 Michigan Ave. 321 First Ave., S, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., 879 Main St. 


\ Distributing agencies carrying stock for inspection, trial and prompt 

delivery in Albany, N. Y., Cleveland, O., Indianapolis, Ind., Jackson- 

ville, Fla., Louisville, Ky., Memphis, Tenn., Minneapolis, Minn., 
New Orleans, La., Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Mo., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., Spokane, Wash. 
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Members, National Association of Engine & Boat 
Manufacturers, American Association 
of Engine & Boat Manufacturers. 


Muskegon, Michigan, is the finest Summer Resort in the 
World. Send for free booklet. 
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